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WOX'S “HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION.” 


SProbably no work in the language contains more 
y, Vigorous, dramatic writing than this book of 


ox, flavoured with some coarseness here and 
fe, which is to be attributed, perhaps, as. much 
the spirit of the age as to the writer. I have 
hi some passages of quaint and forcible ex- 
ion; some of them noteworthy on other 
mds. I quote the edition of Edinburgh, folio, 
g2 :—“ Our Bischopis follow Pylatt quho bothe 
tondempe, and also wesche his Handis.”— P, 2. 
late Emperor of the French was taunted, in 
identical language, with this following 

in the case of the Pope a few years ago, by 

of the French bishops ‘Dupanloup !):— ; 
The said Freir Alexander . .. without Delay re- 
@ to St. Androiss, caussit immediatelie to jow the 
and to give significationne that he wald preiche.”— 


” 


ie . 30. 
@ sa, in Dispyte of the Cardinal and his subornit 
un, was he (the Earl of Arran) declairit Governour, 

with Publict Proclamatioun so denuncit to the 

i.”"—P, 32. 

Por the Pairt of the Clergi, Hay, Dean of Restalrig, 
certane auld Bosses with him.” —P. 34 


te Bischope preichit to his Jackmen and to sum 
Bowes of the Toun.”—P. 44. 


“Stoute a was tane without Straik, feing full 
4 Jleing , 


of 





Jamieson (Scot. Dict.) considers bosses here to 
be taken in the sense of casks, seasoned topers ; 
but there seems no reason why the word should not 
be understood in the sense in which our American 
cousins still use it. With them it is a cant word 
for dignitaries or masters :— 

“ Mony befoir had promeisit, bot at the Point it (the 
Cardinal's banner) was left sa bair that with schame it 
was schotte up in the Pocke agane.” —P. 42. 

‘And so recytting alsmony Titills of his unworthy 
Honours, as wald have laiddin a schip, much soner ane 
Ass.” —P. 54. 

This seems to be a complimentary allusion to 
Cardinal Bethune : 

“‘The Bischope of Brichin, blind of ane Eye in the 
Bodie, Lot of bothe in the saull.”—P. 86. 

Poor Brechin !— 

“ We beseik you that ye one no wayis mel/ nor assent 
to that ungodlie Interpryis.”—P. 170. 

Mell, Fr. se méler.—Like other Scotish books of 
that period, this work is full of French words taken 
over bodily into the Scotish language : 
mallewre, meubles, bru it, ambassade, impea h (em- 
pécher), meaning to prevent, are among those I 
have noted from Knox. The Complaynt of Scot- 
land and Sir David Lyndesay’s wall to me 
conspicuous instances of this usage. In the 
following example Knox uses a gerundive, formed 
from reculer by the inflection of the word, showing 
its complete adoption :— 


Esp rance, 


cS occur 


as 


“ Bot I can sie nothing bot sick a reculing from Christ 
Jesus, as the man that first and most spedily flyeth from 
Christ’s Ensenzie haldeth himself most happy.”—P. 332. 

“Our souldiours culd be scairsly dung out of the 
Toun” (to meet the enemy).—P. 191. 

“Has sche not inforced thame to tak Bailyes of hir 
Apointment, and sum of theme so meet for their office 
in this trublesum tyme, as a Souter is to steir a schip in 
a stormte Day.” P, 177. 

I conclude with a 
Bailyes extinct ? 

Glasgow. 


Is of 


this class 
ae eS 


query. 





ULTRA-CENTENARIANISM.—No. 5. 
PH(EBE HESSEL. 

Under the erroneous impression—how or whence 
derived, I know not—that the account of Phobe 
Hessel to be found in the Circulator was to the 
same effect as that to be found in Hone’s Year- 
Book, I did not take so much trouble as I ought 
to surmount the difficulty I encountered in my 
effort to get sight of the former notice of this 
Brighton Centenarian. The reader will readily 
imagine my annoyance when I found myself con- 
victed of a palpable oversight by the following 
letter from Mr. Fowier :— 

“ Neither Mr. Erredge nor Mr. Alderman Martin 
gives any facts of the earlier days of the heroine in 
their respective works on Brighton. 

“The following account may help to remove one 
of the difficulties mentioned by Mr. Tooms, It 
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appeared, together with a full-length portrait of 
Pheebe, ‘ sketched from the life at Bognor, June 
9th, 1820,’ in a periodical, published in 1825, 
called The Circulator, a book partaking of the 
nature and character of Hone’s Every Day or Year 
Books. In all probability, as the sketch was from 
the life, these ‘missing links’ were furnished by 
the heroine herself :-— 

«The father of Phoebe Hessel was a drummer in the 

King’s service ; he took Phoebe with him to Flanders at 
an early age, ‘whe re, her mother dying, the father dis- 
guised the child as a boy and taught her the fife, in the 
practice of which she acquired a great proficiency, so as 
to be admitted into the regiment, where, after a length 
of time (for what reason is not stated), she became of 
the ranks, and in battle received a wound, in dressing of 
which the surgeon discovered her sex, and she was inva- 
lided on a small pension.’ 
- Apropos of the fore going : eo - be is re- 
presented in the sketch with a pocket hanging at her 
side, from which a fife protrudes. She hi is a bundle 
of wind-falls under her right arm, and her left rests 
on a T-shaped stick. 

“Mr. Tuoms writes, ‘ Erredge appears to have 
derived the basis of his notice from the account of 





Phoebe given by Hone in his Year-Book.’ Erredge 
himself, however, informs us, at p. 181, that he ‘ has 
man} a time and oft heard the old female warrior 
tell of her deeds of arms,’ and again, at p. 177, he 
tells ‘ of ~ first inci le nt of her remarkable career 
as related by herself’ to him. He devotes four 
pages (Svo.) to Pheebe, only one of which is the 
extract from Hone; Martin does the : same. If it 
had been asserted that Alderman Ma had de- 
rived the basis, not only of his notice ‘of Pheebe, | 
but of his book in its entirety from Erredge, it 
would have been correct. The two books are before 
me, and the passage quoted as ‘ Alderman Martin’s | 
account’ is in reality Erredge’s! Moreover, Mr 
Martin himself, in a foot-note to the title of his | 
chapter on * Phoebe Hessel,’ says, * Quoted from | 


Erredge’s History of Brighton, with additions.’ (? 


There is not a single remark in Mr. Martin’s | 


account that is not to be found in Erredvge’s, and 
the only addition that I can find is that in 187] 
the worthy alderman, on Mr. Btaker's behalf, pre- 
sented her walking-stick to the Brighton Museum! 
* Carter, in his Curiosities of War, 1871, p. > 
says that the 5th Regiment was not present at — 
tenoy, and suggests that the substitution of 5 for3 
was an error of reading on the part of the stone- 


cutter. A draft of the 5th may possibly have been 
present, and an officer of that regiment, in his forth- 
coming History of thé Foot (incorporating a 
notice of Phcebe), may satisfactorily prove it to 
have been 80. Nous veTTrons. 

* Not only did Pheebe Hessel 
picion as to her sex,’ 
in turn, soldier, 


5th 


‘disarm all sus- 
but Hannah Snell, who was, 
marine, and sailor; Christiania 


Davis, who served in the ‘ Inniskilling Dragoons,’ 
and several other Amazons, have done the like. 





| that 
| with the 


“The question, ‘If Golding w 


2nd Foot, why did she enlist into 


sents no difficulty to a military reader : 


frequent occurrence. 


was serving in the 


the 5th?’ pre- 


It sof 


An Irishman in Connemay 


wishes to join his brother in the 40th, which is ~ 
service in India, but its head-quarters are at (gp. 


terbury. 
go there, but hearing that the 39t 


Pat has not the money or inclination tp 


h, quartered jn 


Limerick, are under orders for India, he enlists 
into that regiment, and, on arriving, say, at (yl. 
cutta, he finds that his brother is at Peshawy. 


Pai obtains, without difficulty, 


pap 


ers tri nsferrin he 


him to the 40th, and his object is attained! 


“Permit me to point out an erre 
now corrected, may be perpetuate: 


did not ‘ put > the stone to her memory, 


was erected | Vv Mr. Hyam Lewis, 
jeweller of Bri; chton > 
Erredge and Martin. I append 
register of Phcebe’s burial :— 
“Page 277. 
“ ¢ Burials in the Parish of Brightelms 
of Sussex, in the year 1821. 





“ *As witness my hand this 22nd day of 
“J.J, Hannan, Curate of the afo 
“ Tro. 

“55, London Road, Brighton.” 

I should have pli wed this letter at 
readers of “N. & Q.” | mut that I wa 
some of the inquiries which | 
view of ascertaining wha 
age of the old woman at the time 


ceiving parochial relief from the pari 
and the place and date of her marriage 
terials 


might have elicited some ma 
clear up the mystery in which her st 
I have to thank Mr. 
Fow er (the latter of whom kind 
to procure it through one of the k 
their assistance in this matter. Bu 
in vain; 
I addressed to gentlemen whom I b 

position to assist 
either never reached them or rea 


time when it was not in their power to ar 


In printing now (in Mr. Fow et 
tion) the 


2+ 





t was the 


Alderman M: 


and I regret to add, that two 


me with reliab 
‘hed them at 4 


h, if not 

ve IV, 
wad 
a 


rw whi 
1. Ci 


this fact is noted by Mes 


a copy off 


ton, in the County 





Name.| Abod: When | ace m4 
buried. 
Phebe Woburn Decr. 108 R. J. Carr 
Hessell Place. 16. yrs Vicar 
(sic). 
««e* * The above isa faithful Extract from the Register 
| of the Parish aforesaid. 


Sentember. 1 
res aid Parish, 


A. Fow er. 


once before the 
s in daily hopes 
had set on fi 
reputed 
of her 
sh ot Br hte n, 
» with Hessel, 
calculated to 
ory is involved. 
urtin and Mr. 
ly endeavoured 
veal papers for 
t I have waited 
letters which 
elieved to be in 


le information, 


swer them. 
2's communica- 


account Phcebe gave of herself at Bognor, 


I shall content myself with pointing out how en- 


tirely it is at variance with that which she 


Mr. Hone’s correspondent, a varian 





gave to 
ce which neces- 
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sarily suggests grave doubts whether there was 
any more found: ition for either of them than 
which she succeeded in aw: akening the dap sym- 
pathy of the good people of Brighton. I do this 
because this renewal of the question of Phcebe’s 
age may call forth some further light on her his- 
tory ; and I want all the facts that can be ascer- 
tained clearly stated, before I sum it up with the 
assistance of ‘the information which I am in posses- 
sion of respecting her first husband. One of her 
statements is utterly without foundation. She was 
not “invalided on a small pension.” 
Wituiam J. Toms. 


40, St. George’s Square, 8S. W. 


THE LIFE AND OPINIONS OF PADRE SARPI, 

ALSO KNOWN AS PADRE PAOLO, OF VENIC 

Continued from page 185. 

In 1605 Cardinal Camillo Borghese, of Sienna, 
was elected Pope, and took the name of Paul V. 
Almost immediately afterwards a violent dispute 
arose between the Court of Rome and the Venetian 
Republic. The causes of quarrel were these, as 
stated by a contemporary historian* :— 


R 
YE. 


“In the year 1603 the Councell of the Preguays at 
Venice decreed, that no Venetian citizen, of whs at degree 
or quality soever, should in the Citty, without the Senate's 
consent, build any new Church, Hospits all, or Monastery. 
But the Venetian Clergie, notwithstanding the Senate’s 
decree, did dayly more and more augment their revenues 
and possessions as well within the Citty as abroad: the 





Senate for reducing their whole state to one conformable | 


custome, had before (as hath been said) divulged their 
law over all their dominions, and added thereunto a pro- 
n, that none within their Citty or Signory, under 
hat coullor soever, should sell, give, or in any sort 
alienate lands to the Clergie without the Senate's per- 
nission, which should not be granted, but with the same 
solemnities usuall at the alienation of the publick revenue, 
and al ll alienations made otherwise to bee declared voide, 
the lands confiscate, and notaries punished. The Pope 
at the beginning of his Papacie, having notice of this 
law, did duly examine it, and would in no sort approove 
it but toward the end of October the same yeare (1605), 
complained thereof to the Venetian Ambassador, at the 
time of publick audience, saying, That whilest the See 
of Rome was vacant the Venetians had made a lawe, 
which prohibited the Clergie to purchase lands; adding 
{although it were made upon important occasion, and by 
vertue of a former decree) yet the Cannons disanulled 
them both ; therefore his pleasure was to have them re- 
voked, injonyning the Ambassador, in his name, to signifie 
4% much to the Signori.” 








Another complaint against the Venetians was 

" _ about the detaining a Channon of Vincenza, and 
Abbot of Nerveze, both of them accused of 
ae crimes.” The Pope was resolved to have 
these two laws revoke xd, and the prisone rs delivered 
to his Nuncio residing at Venice. At that time 
the Doge Grimani died, and Leonardo Donato was 


* W. Shute’s Translation of De Fougasse’s History of 
Venice. London, 1612. 


for the unproved 108 years, on the strength of 








elected. 


On the 28th January, 1606, the Senate 
informed the Pope that they could not find any- 
thing in the laws “but what might be decreed by 


a Soveraigne Prince.” The Pope, on receiving this 
reply, excommunicated the Venetians. The above- 
named author then says:— 

“The Prince and Senate having intelligence what was 
done at Rome, made two declarations, the one directed to 
all the clergy of their dominions, and the other to the 
magistrates and officers of the State, to stop and restraine 
all disorders that might arise: whereupon all that yeere 
divers books were written on both sides, some condemning 
the Venetians, others the Pope, every man according to 
his owne passion. 

Matters were in this position when the Venetian 
Republic determined to add to the jurists who 
acted as the advisers of the Senate a theologian 
and canonist, and Sarpi was chosen. He was found 
so able that, as the other jurists died off, only one 
was replaced ; so that, after a certain time, Sarpi, 
who retained his appointment for seventeen years, 
until his death, was almost the sole adviser of the 
Senate on points of theology and law in general. 
His views upon the relative positions of the Pope 
and other princes become, therefore, exceedingly 
interesting at this moment; and I will now en- 
deavour to translate, as nearly as possible, word for 
word, what his anonymous biographer gives as 
Sarpi’s opinions, and the advice he gave. The 
biographer says: 

“A notable inconvenience arising from the imprudence 
of the ecclesiastical partisans of 1606 was, that the cause 
being purely and merely temporal, and a question of 
jurisdiction, they endeavoured by every artifice to repre- 
— it as a point of Religion, esteeming that altogether 

o their advantage, not seeing that it could be defended 
in any other manner, and yet insinuating to Courts and 
Nations that it was defensible. In this “they passed the 
right line of truth and conscience, that they published b y 
word of mouth, inthe pulpits, and in print, ‘that in Venice 
they wished tochange religion, having begun, by declining 
obedience to the Roman Pontiff, with open schism. That 
this course should have been taken by a herd of hungry 
libellers, ambitious persons, and others who were ignorant 
of former events, will not cause astonishment; but that 
which is suprising is, that most learned and zealous Car- 
dinals should have taken part in such a dance—Bellarmino, 
Baronius, Colonna—who ought to have known what injury 
such a report, although false, when most widely spread, 
mig ight bring to Ecclesiastics. 

‘In Aristocracies, equality, owing to human nature, is 
most unequal as regards the ability of the chief men in a 
State, there never being any public body (collegio) or 
assembly, however select, in which there are no dregs 
otherwise Aristocracies would consist of so many Kings ; 
and there is a portion of the vulgar even among the chief 
men. Therefore, although among all the public bodies 
and Councils of Venice there was a remarkable unanimity 
in the defence of her liberty, nevertheless there were in 
all of them men of more eminent worth, who acted as 
guides to the others. Comparisons are not admissible in 
Republics, it is therefore not advisible to name any per- 
sons in particular. But speaking generally, it was by the 
grace and providence of God that the most resolute and 
active in the common defence were also the greatest, not 
only by nobility, honours, experience, ability and activity, 
but also by piety and religion; some of whom are still 
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alive, most eminent Senators, and known to all for purity 
and zeal for the holy religion; the others, with most 
religious ends, have passed into the Glory of the Blessed. 
The above named Ecclesiastics hurled their slanderous 
darts particularly at these, as the most conspicuous and 
high; taxing them with being innovators in religion, 
charging them with having a design of making the Re- 
public revolt to the religion of the Protestants. The 
Ultramontanes,* who were most attentive to the effects 
and end of such a famous controversy, reading with the 
greatest curiosity that which was published, believing 
that to be true which came from the Ecclesiastics, pub- 
lished with so much perseverance, that the most Serene 
Republic declined obedience to the Pope and would be 
ready to change religion, as the principal persons in the 
Government had such a design. And the most zealous 
among them, enticed by the hope of extending their 
religion, having observed that on all the occasions on 
which the Roman Church had undertaken to excommu- 
nicate Princes and interdict States some revolt had fol- 
lowed from it, exerted themselves eagerly to help that, 
with the devouring hope of change, and the Princes did 
not fail to obtain a clear understanding with the Re- 
public, which, the King of Spain having declared him- 
self protector of the ecclesiastical party, for reasons of 
good government, was under the necessity of listening to 
all, uniting itself with those who had common interests ; 
and private Doctors did not fail to write and print many 
things, which, by the activity displayed in these sources 
of confusion, it was not possible to forbid, as they were 
noteven seen in Venice. The object of them was to give 
colour to the change of which the Ecclesiastics had 
, 7. the report. The point in all was to declare that 
the Pope exercised an intolerable tyranny over the souls 
and the bodies of those who were in communion with 
him; the great happiness which those States enjoyed 
that had thrown off obedience ; that at least such a large 
amount of property, left by pious Christians for pious 
works, was either employed or enjoyed by natives of the 
country for the common benefit ; whereas in the States 
adhering to the Popedom, was to be seen an abominable 
usurpation, venality, and public robbery, and that which 
was more important, conferred upon seditious persons 
and enemies of the States themselves, the Pontifical par- 
tisans having arrived at the extreme point (questa quinta 
essentia) of supporting themselves by the whole of a 
dreadful faction paid out of the purses of those States 
upon which they conspired to bring every cause of ruin. 
Their Religion (that of the Protestants) was the same 
contained in the Holy Scriptures, in the general Councils, 
in the Holy Fathers of the first five centuries, and agreed 
with the Roman Church itself in the old Articles of 
Faith. They disagree only in those invented by her (the 
Church of Rome), which who ever examine them one by 
one will find do nothing towards the Glory of God, but 
only towards the acquisition of worldly riches, reputation 
and jurisdiction for the ecclesiastical order. They (the 
Protestants) insinuated that the Roman Religion had 
been insensibly bastardized, and everything reduced to 
Religion which served the interests of the (Roman) 
Court. They (the Protestants) collected all the intoler- 
able burdens placed upon Princes, who at present make 
heavy and continual complaints of them. They told the 
inhabitants of the most Serene Republic (Venice) that, 
although adjoining Turkey for more than 800 miles, the 
House of Austria for nearly as great a tract of country, 
and the Pope only, it might be said, for a few miles of 
coast and sand, she had nevertheless more trouble from 
that part and more disturbances about jurisdiction in a 

* For the Italian, Ultramontanes are those who live 
north of Italy. 












month, than from all the remainder in ten years; beg 
those which were daily. Moreover, that the Nuneigs 
treated with Princes so imperiously and insolently, ag if 
they were slaves—not even subjects, carrying always jg 
front the head of Medusa, the pretext of Religion, t) 
frighten the timid, and that they (the Venetians) did no 
penetrate the depth of its (the Court of Rome) secrey 
(and that the true object was the discovery of the secrety 
of the Popedom), the most politic that had ever existe 
inthe world. This evil, although all the weight of it wy 
occasioned by the Ecclesiastics themselves, was by them 
attributed, as bas been said, to those most eminent sub. 
jects (Venetians), the principal maintainers of the public 
cause ; but always our Padre (Sarpi) was the principal, 
He (if the courtiers be believed) it was who excited the 
Protestants to cause books to be issued, which would 
enlighten nations; he who showed those great people 
that changes in Religion were necessary, because the 
Pontiffs had become such that they wished the servitude 
of Italy. 

** But if ever there was a thing which was false and 
calumnious, this is such. And although the Padre 
(Sarpi) cared little for defamation by the persons named, 
yet, as regarded the manifesting his opinions about the 
arrangements to be immediately made with the above 
named Senators, he advised and spoke, on every occasion, 
with inestimable vehemence and zeal ; and in writing, in 
innumerable opinions as counsel, he has always taught 
and inculcated that not only by reason, truth, and by 
conscience, but also by necessity and reasons of good 
government, cought all the faithful, but more than all the 
Prince, to watch over the maintenance and preservation 
of Religion. Because, as God has constituted Princes his 
Lieutenants in the States among which the Holy Church 
is placed, that dignity is conferred upon them, that they 
are made the protectors, defenders, and conservators, and 
nurses of the Holy Church, as the Holy Scriptures speak 
of them; which duty the most honourable of them wil 
never fulfil, except by a continual and vigilant care of 
religious matters. That God by his singular grace has 
placed us (the Venetians) in the Church Catholic, 
Apostolic, Roman, holy and good. Moreover, that this 
should be recognized as a divine favour, and render us 
(the Venetians) continually grateful; no more grave 
misfortune could happen to us (the Venetians) by giving 
way to anger than to separate from it. And if thereare 
abuses in it that is not the fault of Religion, true m 
itself and holy, but of him who abuses it. And even if 
that were true nor could be denied, not for that ought 
any one to allow himself to be shaken in his firm belief; 
nor the Prince also permit changes and alterations to 
spoken of; because perfection and entire purity is the 
end to which the believer and the Holy Church itself 
tend, not the road along which it labours. The churches 
founded by the Apostles themselves, and where they 
preached and resided, were not exempt from imperfee- 
tion; of which the Epistle to the Galatians gives cleat 
evidence, but still more the Corinthians. That as to 
Charity, some adhere to Peter and some to Paul, others 
to Apollo, with schism, and manifest division of Christ; 
as to Dogma, there were who denied the Resurrection; 
as to Concord, they dragged one another before the 
Tribunals of the unbelievers ; as to manners, there was 
fornication, unheard of even among Idolators; a8 ® 
rites, the Supper of the Lord was converted into banquets, 
where some were drunk, others ravenous; and yet the 
Apostle recognized it as a true Church and body of 
Christ. How much more ought we (the Venetians) @ 
stand firm in the Church, in which God by 4 singuar 
favour has placed us, although in the government o it 
there might be imperfections and abuses which might 
become burthens, even intolerable ones! But if these 
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—- 
grils grow now, it is the fault of the Princes themselves, 


| 


plicity of others, and they (the Princes) would recover 


gio not caring for the divine precept, which obliges | from the continual injury that is done them; as if they 
them strongly to have a knowledge of his most holy | could offend Religion in defending that power which 
ies and of Religion, have totally neglected this duty, as | God has conceded to them, and the jurisdiction which 


‘Religion were a thing which did not affect them, and 
wif they might not have to render account to God, 
dither for themselves or for their subjects, for the neglect 
{ the care, examination, and defence of it,—contrary to 
the precepts of the Holy Scripture, the doctrine of the 
Holy Councils and Fathers, and the custom of pious 
Princes, —contenting themselves with a Religion, without 
inowing what it is, nor how it ought to be preserved 
fee from corruption, and tolerating for interests, 
faiteries, and convenience the deceiving of the people 
with continual alterations, under form of devotion and 
sity; with a daily licence not only to Churchmen, 
iat to all sorts of persons, to invent new rites for 
mndeur or gain, without considering that in the 
ad every rite carries with itself its belief, and thus 
Religion is altered and accommodates itself to the 
sivancement of him who handles it; and these com- 
pon alteraticns being viewed favourably, not the 
es have the Princes tolerated them; which also 
their successors have agreed even to approve, owing to 
the authority assumed by time. A thing which happens 
nall mundane affairs, but most in religion in which the 
vulgar are the inventors of superstition. The Pope 
esides being the head of religion is also a Prince, and 
for more than the last 500 years has aspired to the mon- 
archy of Italy at least, to which he so nearly attained. 
ind what marvel if he used every means to extend his 
wisdiction? The Roman Pontiff has three great 
charges, that of religion, that of ecclesiastical matters, 
nd that of the temporal affairsof his States. The not 
iistinguishing him from Princes is the source whence 
very ill is derived. There are three sorts of Canons, of 
qiritual things, of temporal, and of mixed. Of the 
first, the care belongs to the Ecclesiastics. In the second 
¢ (the Pope) cannot intermeddle, except in his temporal 
States. Of the third, it is as much the duty of the 
Prince to occupy himself as of the Ecclesiastics, if not 














more. In all its existence there had never happened to | 


the most Serene Dominion (Venice) any « not 
even the smallest iota, on the first of these heads, be 
cuse the Republic is born Catholic, and kept always 
weh. All the disturbance arises under the second head, 


ontest, 






because the Court (of Rome) makes it serve to the in- 
tease of its jurisdiction and of the Temporal Dominion. 





From the third those Princes are too ignorant who all 
themselves to be excluded. And if the Court (of Rome) 
tow-a-days more than ever makes every effort to cause 
tobe written and to pass into belief the exclusion, why 
donot the Princes, who have in their favour the most 
cear sentences of the New and the Old Testament, the 
woctrine of the Councils, and the Holy Fathers, and the 
custom of every time, defend themselves from it? If 
when the Nuncios and Ecclesiastics come to them always 
masked with Religion and the Sacred Canons, abusing 
te second and third by the first (he alludes to things 
ititual, temporal, and mixed), if those who govern, in- 
Sructed according to the Divine precept, knew which 
vere the Canons that have to do with Faith, which the 
public observes inviolably and venerates, and those 
which have reference to things ecclesiastical, matters of 
ducipline and administration of property, and secular 
Mgociations, and which do not belong to a point of 
faith or Religion, but to the greatness of the Court, 
id they knew (the Princes) and would maintain in 
the power that God has given to Princes, they 
would take entirely away the mask and would make 
‘hem (the Nuncios and Ecclesiastics) blush to think 
ey could abuse thus strangely the goodness or sim- 











the Prince cannot permit to be diminished without sin. 
From this his (Sarpi’s) pious opinion we may argue the 
supreme reverence with which in all consultations and in 
his writings he had always venerated the Apostolic See 
and the supreme Pontiff; not failing for that to openly 
expound the truth in that which concerned the legitimate 
power that God has given to Princes. They complain 
without reason, those who would have Ecclesiastics 
without affections. runt vitia donec homines. The 
ministers of Princes seek the advantage of their Lords. 
If the Ecclesiastics make use for that of pretexts of 
Religion, the others suffer from themselvesif they do not 
instruct themselves to be able with the truth in hand t 
keep them (the Ecclesiastics) to the point, and to show 
them that they (the ministers) have no less zeal for 
religion than those (the Ecclesiastics) ; not to go further. 
This and other discourses he (Sarpi) made, &c.” 
Ratru N. James, F.R.H.S. 


cluded in our next number.) 


(To be con: 


Ovr Crever Tuixes.—‘N. & Q.” has fre- 
quently pointed out parallel passages and apparent 
plagiarisms, but I have never seen a collection of 
the excuses made by the perpetrators thereof. 
Moliére said, “Je reprends mon bien oii je | 
Mr. Charles Reade recently claimed the 
right of the literary artist to “set jewels” ever 
though the gems the property of another. 
In the preface to the Heiress by Burgoyne (who 


trouve. 


were 





was not a plagiarist quoted this paragraph from 
the preface to the Rivals of Sheridan (who was : 
lagi irist - 
‘Faded ideas float in the fancy like half-forgotten 


dreams, and the imagination in its fullest enjoyments 
becomes suspicious of its offspring, and doubts whether 
it has created or adopted.” 
In Lloyd's prologue to Colman’s J 
it is said of the author of the comedy 
“ Pooks too he read, nor blush’d to use thei: 
He does but what his betters did before 
Shak has done it, and tle Grecian stage 
Caught truth of character from Homer's page.” 
Colman, however, honestly acknowledges in the 
preface his indebtedness to Tom Jones and the 


ilo Wife. 








Spectator. 


Ben Jonson, copied by Dumas pere, declared 
that he did not steal, he conquered. It is perhaps 





. » note that the younger Dumas relies 
solely upon himself and his own experience, while 
his father plundered right royally. 
J. BranperR MATTHEWS. 
Lotos Club, New York. 


On glancing over Burke’s Peerag 
and Baronetag lately, my eye fell on the pedigree 
of this family, in which I observed one or two 
slight inac I find that Benjamin Scarlett’s 
“eldest son, Francis, was styled Captain, and 
served as member for St. Andrew’s parish in the 
first Legislative Assembly of Jamaica.” 


ScARLETT. 


uracies, 
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There is a good reason for his having been 
for it is expressly stated in the 
local registers that he was the master of a ship 


styled “ Captain,” 


trading between London and Jamaica. 


It is incorrect to say that Captain Scarlett 


was a member of the first Legislative (Gener: 
Assembly of Jamaica, which was constitute: 
early as 1663, and of this he certainly was n 
member, for the names of its members 


il) * 
l 
ta 


are well 
known, and amongst them that of Scarlett does not 
appear, nor does the latter appear in the list of 
members of the first Legislative Council in 167 


l. 


SP. 


Tue Revtationsuirs or LIFE AMONG 
Hinpus.—These we find very clearly defined, 
in Marathi, the modern language of Western In 


and in Sanskrit, its parent, the following words 
are used: 

Sanskrit Marith 
Father's brother Pitrivya Chirlata 


Father’s brother's son 
Father's brother's daughter 
Father's sister 

Father's sister's son 

Father's sister’s daughter r 
Mother's brother 

Mother's brother's son ‘ 
Mother's brother's daughter 
Mother's sister 

Mother's sister's son 
Mother's sister's daughter 


Pitrivyaputtra 
Pitrivyaputtri . 
Pitrushvasa 
Pitrushvasiya 
Pitrushvasiy4 
Matula 
MAtulaputtra 
MAtulaputtri 
MatrishvasA 
Matrishvashriya 
Matrishvashriy4 


. Ata 
Atebhiu 
Atebahin 
Mama 


Mimebah 
Mawashi 


Mamebhat 


THE 
and 


dia, 


i. 


. Chirlatabhau 
Chirlatabahin 


1 
in 


MAtsabhiu 
MAdsabahi 


n 


FINELLA. 


Bombay. 

SeEATs in Cuurcnes.—At Lydd, in Kent, tl 
are circular stone seats round the bases of 
nave-pillars. At Walton in Gordano Early 


corated benches remain. The following extra 
of later date : 

“Walter Sheryngton desired to be buried 
Walden Chapelle, within the Priorie of 8. 
Smithfield, on the north side of the auter in a tomb 
marbil there, to be made adjoyning to the wale on 
north side aforesaide, of the 


in 





height of two Parles (s 


1ere 
the 
De 


vis 


the 


Bartilmeu, 
e of 


the 
ic) 


fete for men to knele and lene upon the same tumbe forto 
here masse at the said auter 1487.” (Reg. Stajford, folio, 
1706.) 
Mackenzie E. C. Watcort 
Eritapns Coriep From AN OLD NUMBER O01 
tHe “Sr. James's CHronicir.” 
* Reader, I've left this world, in which 
I had a world to do: 
Sweating and fretting to be rich, 
Just such a fool as you.” 
“ There is no peace 
Till we decease : 
Such plagues as you 
Oft made me rue 
That I was born 
To live in sc orn ; 
But you ‘ll repent 
So I’m content.” 
Ryde S. N. 
* It was a “‘representat Assembly,’ 
“General Assembly.” The Upper House was ‘styled 


Legislative Council, &c. 


| 





A Proper Dvuat.—My friend Jno, F, 
tells me that Marsh, in his book edited by Smith, 
and entitled Student's Manual of the Ena 
Language, distinguishes both for our ONE proper 
dual, namely, a dual through its form, and not else + 

To turn this over a little, the Anglo-S 
us bd thé=both they. 
Tale, v. 883— 


Saxon gives 
With Chaucer, Knight 


* For both-e we have served to be slayn,” 
-the two elements still distinctly speaking, ag 
final vowel tells in the measure. 
I do not know whether it may have been » 


th 


marked that we here have exactly the Gre 
ap-dw, and the Latin am-bo, in the form and in 
the sense, Erry, 


Erigrams.—Can you find room in“) — 
for the following imitations from the Greek. » 
so ob lige an old corresponde nt? 

Drinkine Cuprp. 

(From the Greek of Julian the Prefect.) 
wreathing a garland of roses in slumber, I saw Lon 
recline, 

And taking him up by the pinions, I dropped the boyint 
the wine. 
Then seizing the gobiet, 
in all weathers, 
He keeps up his sports in my bosom, and tickles my heat 
with his feathers. 
Tue Foot anp THE FLEAs. 
(From the Greek of Lucian.) 
A fool was bitten by the fleas ; 
So he put out the light : 
And as ine did it, “ Now,” 
« You cannot see to bite. 


Once, 


I drank him : but ever since the, 


said he, 


Tue Miser. 

(From the Greek of Nicarchus.) 
So Pheidon weeps, poor miser,— 
Not because death is near ; 
But because he bought a coffin, 
And paid for it too dear, 

Tur Viper. 
(Fro a the Greek of Demodoce 
A noxious viper once 
A Cappadocian bit ; 
But soon the reptile died,- 
The blood had poisoned it. 
Ow A PuystctaN wHo was A THIE! 
(From the Greek. ) 
With medicines Rheidon takes away diseases, 


But without medicines all things else he pleases. 
H. B. 
Maipen Assizes.—At the recent Montgomery- 


shire Spring Assizes, held at Newtown, on Tuesdaf, 
the 10th of March, 1874, the judge (Baron Pigott 
was presented with a pair of white gloves, there 
not being a single prisoner for trial. There have 





. twa, Eng. two, being, as numerals, 





designated | dual in the sense, caoeateaae of the inflexion. 


* Avw, Lat. duo, AS 


But bellum is duellum. What if “pu, -bo, ba, be bat 


itself the numeral, in ancienter guise 
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i 
been several maiden assizes for Merionethshire, 
Anglesey, and one or two other Welsh counties, 
iat I believe this is the first instance of one in 
Vontgomeryshire, and I therefore hasten to “ make 
a note ” of it. R. W. 





Queries. 

{We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
soswers may be addressed to them direct. ] 





Lecia Visconti, Countess oF Kent.—<Accord- 
ng to Stow’s Annales, after the death of Edmund, 
furl of Kent (September 15, 1408), Henry IV. 
endeavoured in vain to induce the widowed 
Countess Lucia to marry his (the King’s) brother, 
Thomas Beaufort; and she, refusing this offer, 
naried Sir Henry Mortimer. I am desirous to 
fnd out—(1) What (if any) relation was this 
Heory Mortimer to the Earl of March? (2) If 
the Countess did not marry Thomas Beaufort, why 
jes Henry IV., on two occasions, style her “ 
wror nostra”? The dates are March 16, and 
March 28, 1409; and the point is made more pro- 
ninent by the fact of the Countess Alesia, mother- 
n-law of Lucia, mentioned with her on the latter 
eeasion, being only termed consanguinea. Did 
lucia marry Beaufort! Did she lead the King to 
suppose that she intended to marry him, and elope 
with Mortimer at the last moment ? 

HERMENTRUDE. 


cara 


GiesvsPENSKY.—Have any of the writings of 
the Russian author Glebuspensky or Gogol (or 
Gogoe ’) been translated into English ? 

H. NELson. 


Lowxpes.—Has any one done for any of the 
Continental literatures what Lowndes has done 
fr English? The only work I know is Brunn’s 
Bibliotheca Danica, now in course of publication. 
Has any one catalogued German literature from 
the point where Panza’s Annalen ceases ? 

» & A 
Cambridge. 

Tat Kuastas.—Will Dr. Hyde Clarke kindly 
tell me who these people are, and where I may 
find an account of their doings as alluded to in the 
Palestine Exploration Papers (April, 1871) in an 
wticle by him on “ Pre-Israelite Palestine ” ? 

“On this area, near the point at which the Caucaso- 
Tibetan race probably descended from Thibet, we find a 
ring race, that of the Khasias, engaged in the building 
i megalithic structures in our times.” 

PELAGIUS. 


Anus or Mitcate.—In Glover's History of 
Derbyshire, under the pedigree of Beaumont of 
Barrow-on-the-Hill. it is stated that that family 
quarters the arms of Milgate, Edward Beaumont 








having married Ann, daughter and heir of William 
Milgate of Lockington, but the arms are not given. 
Can any one inform me what are the arms of 
Milgate? Robert Baynbrigge, who settled at 
Lockington, co. Leic., cir. 1555, married Isabel, 
daughter of William Milgate of Manchester, ac- 
cording to the pedigree, who was doubtless the 
same as the father of Ann Milgate. In Lockington 
Church are, or were, these arms in a window: 
Bainbrigge, impaling, argent, 2 bends engrailed 
sable, a label of 3 points gules. Is it possible that 
these could be the arms of Milgate? I am aware 
that they are identical with the arms of Radclyffe 
of Ordeshall, in Lancashire; but there is no alliance 
with the Radclyffes in the Bainbrigge pedigree, 
and, besides, these arms are placed adjoining those 
of the son of Robert Baynbrigge, while Robert 
himself was the first of the family who lived at 
Lockington. J. H. Baryeriace. 
Bromsgrove. 


BIsLIoGRAPHY.— 

“Thule. Memoirs of the Nobility, Gentry, &c., of 
Thule, or the Island of Love, being a Secret History of 
their Amours, Artifices, and Intrigues.” 2 vols. 12mo. 
London, 1744. 

“ A copy is in the British Museum, with MS. notes by 
W. Cole.”—Lowndes. 

Who is the author, and of what nature are 
Cole’s notes ? ‘ 

WINDOW GARDENING. I shall feel obliged for 
reference to any information relating to the early 
history of this now popular movement. B. 


BarRpoLF oF WirmeGAy.—Will some one of 
your contributors, who is conversant with our old 
baronial pedigrees, do me the favour to give me 
answers to the following queries ? 

1. Whether Thomas Bardolf, who was the eldest 
son and heir of Hugh Lord Bardolf and of Isabel 
his wife, and aged twenty-two at his father’s 
death, in 32 Edw. IL. died without issue; and 
whether the Thomas Lord Bardolf, a K.B., who 
was summoned to Parliament from 26 Aug., 1 
Edw. II., 1307, to 23 Oct., 4 Edw. IIT., 1330, was 
a different person, and son of William Bardolf, 
who was second son of Hugh, or how otherwise ? 

2. Whether John Lord Bardolf, son of said 
Thomas, who married Elizabeth D’Amorie, had a 
former wife, named Katherine, and by her a son 
Thomas, living 11 Edw. III, who died without 
succeeding to the barony ? 

3. Whether Thomas Bardolf, the last baron of 
that name, who died 5 Hen. IV., being then in 
rebellion against that king, died from wounds re- 
ceived at the battle of Bramham Moor, or whether 
on the scaffold ? G. A. C. 


Sr. Georce AND THE Dracon.—Can you refer 
me to the original mystery play of St. George and 
the Dragon, from which the traditional fragments 
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Mr. Lorraine Smuittu.—Probably many of the 
readers of “N. & Q.” remarked passage in a 
speech of the present Prime Minister addressed to 
his constituents at Buckingham, on the 10th ult., 
in which he mentioned a ride he once had from 
“ Hampden to Kimbolton with a gentleman once 
well known in this hall” (viz., the town-hall 
3uckingham), “ Mr. Lorraine Smith.” I have long 
wished to learn something about this gentleman, 
who was a friend of a deceased member of my own 
family. I desire to know whether he was of any 
and what profession, where he resided, and 
whether any account of his family is to be met 
with in any county history or other publication. 
C. M. 


Ser Wepnespay.—This is Wednesday in Holy 


Week, so I have lately been told by an Irish 
servant. I cannot find the name in Chambers’s 
Book of Days. Is the day so called from the Jews 
pying our Lord in the garden, under the leader- 
ship of Judas, or from what reason? H. A. W. 
ST. BernarD or CLAtRVAUxX.—Which of his 
works have been translated into English ? 
H. A. W. 
“Honest Witt. Crovcn.”—A rare mezzotint 


of him, signed “ N. Tucker pinx. 1725,” “ P. Pel- 
ham fecit,” bears the following tribute to his 
worth :— 


‘In constant Industry deserving praise 

Honest Will. Crouch has spent his youthful days ; 

He pious bounties undistinguished gave, 

Intomb’d the Princess,* and relieved the slave: 

Age he undaunted bears, nor fears decay, 

Since Art preserves what Time would take away.” 
This portrait is No. 2796 in Evans’s Catalogue, 
where the so-called German Princess is named 
Mi ury Carlton. What is her history? Who was 

“ Honest Will. Crouch” ; W. R. G. 


Kine Jonn’s Patact 
thin the last thirty 
very old building, 


There existed, 
years, out Stepney way, a 
gnated as above, connected 


: on TOWER. 


aes 


with several acres of ground. Cunningham makes 
no mention of it. It has been improved off the 
face of creation, and a multitude of mean rent- 


yielding houses have been erected on the area 
there any account to be had of it ; 
was it > 


Is 
whose property 
was there any plausible a tale con- 


A. W. 


necting it with King Sans Terre ? 
Mayfair. 


* “She called the German Princess.” 


BERKELEY ( 
to any 
scendants 
Castle ? 


F F Bev ~ RSTON. —Is anything 
seaieen of “N. & — ” res specting the de 
of Sir John Be rkeley of Beverston 
He sold that very ancient home of his 
ancestors in 15% went to Virginia in 1620; and 
is said to Neo " falle on in an encounter with the 
Indians. He appears to have had ten children, o 
whom the eldest was named Maurice, the lattes 
having a son named Edward 


known 


Hitton HEnpouryy, 


** See one physician, like a sculler, plies, 
The patient lingers and by inches dies, 
But two physicians, like a pair of oars, 
Waft him more swiftly to the Stygian shores,” 


May I, with some shame, ask your aid in mm 


the origin of these familiar lines? W.T 
Shinfield Grove, 
“Sete”: “ Wuam.”—Will any correspondent 
of “ N. & Q.,” learned in A.S. and ¢ eltic, kindly 


help me to the etymons of the words sele and wham! 
In documents relating to the property of the Pros 


of Hexham, I find sele used as the name of 4 
portion of land in several cases ; thus, the monks 
of Hexham have 20 acres of arable land aj 
meadow in Green Healey, of which 12 aens 
3 roods lie “in le scele juxta le segge-strothre.” 
Again, they hold 7§ acres of land “in quadam 
cultura que dicitur le sele.” In Professor H. 


Leo’s work on Local Nomenclature, 
the A.S. for a dwelling ; but this seems inapplic- 
able here. The above-mentioned 7} acres now 
form the public park of this town, and the field, 
after the lapse of above 800 years, still retains the 
name of the Seal. 

In the Ordnance Map of the Northern Counties, 
the names of several farmsteads are compoun Jed of 
thus, Midge-wham, Bean-wham, &e., in 
Northumberland, and Wham-moss, &c., in Cun- 
berland. Wham is said to be equivalent to th 
modern word swamp. If so, what was the differ- 
ence between a wham and a strother, which ha 
been explained in “ N. & Q.” (4 S. viii. 285, 378 
to be a marsh ? Tuomas Dossoy, B.A. 

Hexham. 


sele is given as 


wham . 


“Pur to puck.”—A few days ago a common 
labourer, a native of Ashburton, told me that his 
day’s work had not amounted to muc + it had been 
so very difficult—that, in fact, he had “ never been 
put to buck” so much in his life. On speaking of 
the phrase to a gentleman, born at Newton Abbot, 
et seven miles from Ashburton, I learnt that it 
was a2 common expression when a man found hin- 
self engaged on difficult work. Can any one stale 
what is its origin, or whether it is used elsewhere 

Wn. PENGgsLLT. 

Torquay. 
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Replies. 


ON THE ELECTIVE AND DEPOSING POWER 
OF PARLIAMENT. 
(4% §, xii. 321, 349, 371, 389, 416, 459; 5 8. i. 
130, 149, 169, 189, 209.) 
(Concluded from p. 210.) 

w. A. B. C., in support of his version of the 
ease, appeals to Hallam, who, however, is no autho- 
rity on disputed questions of fact, which must 
depend upon original evidence and contemporary 
records, to which I have appealed. Hallam admits 
that the reign of Richard II. “has been” the most 
imperfectly written of any in our history. “ Some,” 
he says, “have misrepresented the truth through 
carelessness, and others from prejudice.” He says 
further, the reign is only to be understood by a 
perusal of the Rolls of Parliament “with some 
assistance from the contemporary historians, Wal- 
singham; Knyghton, and Froissart”; and then he 
admits that these, except the last, are “ extremely 
hostile to Richard” (being partisans of the new 
king, the usurper); and yet he proceeds to give an 
account entirely derived from those untrustworthy 
chroniclers—the usurper’s partisans—utterly at 
variance with that to be derived from the Rolls of 
Parliament, which I have cited. His account, there- 
fore,is very cursory,and is of noauthority at all. Yet 
even from his imperfect account much of the truth 
may be extracted. Hallam admits that the revo- 
lution was “so far accomplished by force that the 
king was in captivity, and those who might still 
adhere to him in no condition to support his autho- 
rity.” “That the renunciation of Richard might 
well pass for the effect of compulsion,” so that there 
was strong reason for propping up its instability 
byasolemn deposition from the throne, but that 
“the right of dethroning a monarch was nowhere 
found in the law.” So that, after all, it was not, as 
Mr. Freeman insists, a “ regular” act, of a nature 
well known to the law, but one utterly illegal, and 
devised to prop up a false pretence of a pretended 
abdication by a pretended deposition of a deposed 
and imprisoned king, in his absence, and without 
hearing or defence! In the face of all this, what 
does Hallam resort to in order to prop up this hate- 
ful measure of fraud and violence? The “sincere 
concurrence which most of the prelates and nobility, 
with the mass of the people, gave,”—an astounding 
assertion, contrary to the Rolls of Parliament and 
contemporary history, which disclose the murder of 
one peer and two eminent statesmen; the 
threat of murder to any peer who should dare to 
support his sovereign, and the execution of that 
threat by the deliberate murder of several of them 
son afterwards ; the disgust even of the peers whose 
support the usurper had obtained under false 
pretences ; and the rebellions which disturbed his 
teign, in which so many peers and prelates took 


part, and in the course of which, for the first time 
in our history, an archbishop was hanged without 
trial. The assertion is refuted by the fact that, 
after a reign more sanguinary for its duration than 
any in our history, the succession of Henry’s son 
was resisted by the first peer of the realm ; that his 
short reign was only sustained by military glory ; 
and that in the reign of his successor, the peers 
solemnly decided that his family had no right to 
the throne, and that his grandfather had been a 
usurper. There is the further fact that Henry IV. 
was branded by Parliament as a usurper and a 
murderer, and that this sentence was allowed to 
stand by Henry VII. himself, then the head of the 
House of Lancaster. Mr. Hallam’s version, there- 
fore, which could not be any authority at all, is 
directly at variance with that of Parliament, which 
in this question must necessarily be conclusive. 
The object of Mr. Hallam’s falsified version is 
manifest from the close of the passage, in which he 
seeks to draw a parallel between the rebellion of 
Henry and the Revolution of 1688. The only 
point of resemblance, however, he takes care to 
keep out of sight, that in neither case was there a 
parliamentary deposition at all, and that in both 
cases the king was virtually deposed before any 
Parliament was called at all ; the radical difference 
between the cases being that the real object in 
the one case was usurpation, in the other it was 
not; in the one case, though under compulsion, 
there was a sanction given to rebellion and deposi- 
tion, which in the other case was not given; in the 
one case a new dynasty was seated on the throne, 











in the other the old line of succession was sedulously 
preserved, so far as was consistent with the actual 
necessities and exigencies of the time. 

It is not true, as a fact, that the Parliament of the 
Revolution gave any sanction to the deposition of 
James ; and, on the contrary, they avoided doing 
so by asserting a falsehood, and getting up the 
false’ pretence of an abdication, which they knew 
was forced. This shows how they shrank from the 
parallel which Hallam suggests,and how afraid they 
were of adopting the dangerous doctrine of the right 
of deposition, which, indeed, Parliament expressly 
condemned by imposing an oath on those who 
were supposed to hold it, disavowing it as damn- 
able. Not only, therefore, has Parliament never 
given its sanction to that abominable doctrine, but 
it has again and again disclaimed and denounced 
it, as will be clearly shown when dealing with the 
reign of James II. It will thenalso be shown that 
Parliament then most zealously upheld the prin- 
ciple of hereditary succession, and avoided giving 
the least sanction to the dangerous doctrine of 
election. The statesmen of the Revolution indeed 
disclaimed the doctrine of “divine right,” and 
maintained that the crown was hereditary only by 
common. law, but they acknowledged that it was 
hereditary, and was so because it had always been 
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so, by that ancient customary right which makes 
up the common law. 

As to the quotation from Cardinal Pole— 
“populus regem creat”—ecclesiastics are not oracles 
of English law, and even if they were, the question 
is not one of right but fact. Next, W. A. B. C. 
quite misquotes and misunderstands the Cardinal. 
The Cardinal did not write “ populus regem creat,” 
but “procreat”; and his meaning was not that at each 
vacancy the people were to elect a king, but that 
originally the constitution of monarchy came from 
the general consent of society, instead of being 
directly instituted by God. In short, his doctrine 


was that of Bellarmine and Saurez against our 
James I.—that the monarchy did not exist by 
Divine right but by English law. This is the 
doctrine of all our lawyers from Bracton down- 
wards, and yet all our lawyers have held the 
doctrine of hereditary right to the crown. The 


best possible version of Pole’s meaning is conveyed 
in the extract from Lord Somers, supplied by Mr. 
Purton (vol. xii. p. 459), that kings generally 
came out of the people as being at first made by 
them, as no doubt they were ; for all barbarous 
chieftains were originally elected ; and the here- 
ditary principle was adopted, like every other 
principle of law, for the sake of society, and exists 
only by virtue of law; a whence, of course, it 
follows, that it could be altered by of 
legislation. But then this implies that it is 
law, and that it requires an act of legislation to 
alter it, and that it could not be altered only by 
the will of Parliament, which is the question in 
dispute. 

It is only to W. A. B. C. to acknowledge 
that his views are those of eminent writers, such as 
Stubbs and Freeman, and, to some extent, Hallam, 
whom he has followed. But, as Mr. Gardner had 
lately occasion to observe in the Academy, Hallam, 
Stubbs, and Freeman are not original authorities 
on disputed questions of history. It is an advan- 
tage to my opponent that he has a right, of course, 
to appeal to their opinions, but I, who dispute their 
facts, can hardly be bound by their opinions. 

A learned writer on legal history made 
observations, which I here in my 
justification : — . 


an act 


fair 


some 


quote own 





‘The dissipation of error is one way of establishing 
truth. Many are the misconceptions and prejudices 
which the student in all sciences has to combat on his 
progress towards knowledge. In that progress he will | 
often find that the most difficult part of learning is to | 
He will soon perceive that many of the asser- 
tions of the wise had their origin in ignorance. He | 
will soon, therefore, perceive that assertion must be 
attended to with caution. He must scrutinize and in- 
vestigate; he must regard a blind acquiescence in 
arbitrary assertion, or implicit reliance on the authority | 
of great names, as the bane of everything rational. Upon | 
assertions and positions uttered without proof, and | 
adopted without inquiry, how often has contradiction 
been piled upon contradiction, and absurdity upon | 





unlearn. 


absurdity, till truth has been ‘driven out ashamed and 
confused, and error usurped the heart of man ! 

I hope now to be permitted toresume and continge 
my further papers on the subject. W. FLFR. 

P.S. Since writing the above, I have observe 
in the Saturday Review an allusion to the subject 
in an article which internal evidence cle arly traces 
to Mr. Freeman. He there says, in terms simile 
to those he uses in his book, “ We know very well 
what we have to look for when any part of ou 
early history gets into the hands of mere lawyer, 
They assume, for instance, be it the hereditary king 
must have bee n from the beginning.” They dlo not 
assume anything ; for one of the effects of ale val 
education is to train the mind to require authority 
for every assertion, and to accept no statement not 
capable of proof. Thus, on this very subject, it js 
impossible for any legal writer to 


ph 
ry 
i 


avoid the con- 
clusion that our monarchy was always heredi itary, 
seeing that the earliest glimpse s we get of it show 
us that it was so, and all ancient authorities, with. 
out any single instance to the contrary, except 
those of force and violence, describe it The 
Saxon idea of sovereignty was here- 
ditary, for it was supposed to be derived, by 
descent, from Woden. Thus, in Bede, we read, 
“Voden, de cujus stirpe multarum provinciarum 
requum genus originem duxit is Bed. 115). And 
in the Saxon Chronicle we find the chronicler cop- 
tinually stopping to trace the descent of a king 
upwards to Woden. But Mr. Freeman, having a 
theory chiefly founded on some crotchet as to the 
etymology of Cyning, will upon it, in the 
face of all contemporary authority, that the Saxon 
kings were not hereditary. That is, he makes history 
square with his theory; whereas a legal education 
would lead a man to make his theory square with 
the facts of history. And in many other ways a 
legal education is not only useful, but essentia 
the right understanding of such subjects; and to 
the want of it we may trace many errors in Mr. 
Freeman’s works. Thus, he does not understand 
the distinction between dignities and property 
the tendency in early times to mal 
descend in the male line, and to adul 
the young children of deceased sons ; 
supposes that this was not hereditary 
because our present mode of descent as to property 
is different. But as Sir F. Palgrave pointed out, 
though the Saxons divided the inheritance of pro 
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essentially 


insist 











perty, they made dignities, and especially sove- 
reignty, descend to male heirs and adult males, 


ee admitting the represe ntation of a deceased son 


by his child. Yet so strong was the prin iple af 
hereditary descent, that before the Conques 

though females did not, for the reasons pointed out 
by Sir F. Palgrave, inherit earldoms, yet @m 


earldom was allowed to descend to a daughters 
son. Thus the chroniclers tell us that the Com 
queror made Cospatrick Earl of Northumberland 
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————_ 
épgm ex materno sanguine attinebat ad eum 
honor illius comitatus ; erat enim ex matre Algitha 
flia Uthredi Comitis” (Stim. Dunelm.). This was 
inted out by Mr. Finlason in his Treatise on 
Hereditary Dignities, in which he showed that 
dignities originally descended to males. Mr. 
Freeman, in his article in the Saturday Revievw, 
introduces a sneer at “the pleasing simplicity of 
Mr, Finlason,” who, he says, “searching into the 
sature of Earls, is clearly surprised to find that 
an Earl’s daughter in the eleventh century was not 
, countess in her own right.” A writer who in- 
julges in anonymous sneers at another ought at 
least to adhere to the truth as to his adversary’s 
but the writer here gives a repre- 
gntation of what Mr. Finlason had written 
exactly the r of what it really was. No 
doubt Mr. Freeman did not mean to misrepresent ; 
the simple truth is, that through want of know- 
ledge of legal history, he does not understand the 
subject, and does not always know the modern 
equivalents of terms used by ancient writers. 
This is, in reality, a branch of legal history, and 
cannot be understood by those who are not well 
versed in the history of law. Mr. Stubbs falls 
into similar errors from the same reason. Writers 
like Freeman and Stubbs throw valuable light on 


statements ; 


erst 


our social history, but 
which is really legal history, they are sadly at fault ; 
ud hence their sneers at those who possess the 
legal knowledge in which they are deficient. Yet 
they derive much assistance from the labours of 
those whom they thus affect to despise ; and in the 


latest works both of Mr. Freeman and Mr. Stubbs, | 


tmay be seen that they have derived some light 


from Mr. Finlason’s edition of Reeves’s History of 


the Law. Mr. Freeman has evidently derived from 
that source the idea of institutions such as the 
hundred having been diffused by the Romans; but, 
missing the solid basis of historic fact, he has flown 
ff upon the wings of fancy to the theory of a 
common origin of institutions, which, as the Aca- 
demy shows, is quite untenable. So Mr. Stubbs, 
in his Constitutional History, just out, has ob- 
viously derived much assistance from Mr. Finlason’s 
labours, as he had previously derived from that 
source the idea of his continuity of the charters 
from the time of the Conqueror to the Great 
Charter; but the only acknowledgment he 
made is to ascribe to Mr. Finlason an idea of the 
origin of trial by jury quite the opposite of what 
Mr. Finlason has given. And then they sneer at 
him in anonymous articles! This is not generous. 


Werke Be 


has 


Bere Recis Cuurcn (4 §, xii. 492; 5 S. i. 


50,117, 154, 176, 199.)}—Lorp Lyrretron will, | 


I trust, excuse me if I venture to differ from him 
#2 one or two points in his last paper (p. 176), 
especially on that in which he takes exception to 


in constitutional history, | 


my version of a certain sentence in this epitaph, 
characterizing it as “most awkward.” My best 
defence, I think, will be to give the sentence more 
at length—as far as “ expiravit,” beginning with 
“quo devictus,” putting the words as they must be 
put to get anything like intelligible English from 
them. I will only alter the construction of 
“tandem,” and give the clause, “ Voti fluminei 
damnas memor,” as a parenthesis, when, I fancy, it 
will be seen that there is no need of inserting “ fuit” 
after “devictus.” Laborans per triennium herculeo 
morbo, quo tandem devictus (memor damnas 
fluminei voti) expiravit, — literally rendered 
Labouring for three years under an_herculean 
disorder, epilepsy, by which at last being over- 
come (mindful of the obligation of “his baptismal 
vow a he expired. 

Lorp Lyrretton’s “where” does not seem to 
me any improvement upon his “ whence”; either 
must refer to the clause preceding, a construction 
of which the sense does not admit. ‘“ Where,” 
moreover, cannot be allowed as a rendering of 
“tandem,” always embodying the notion of time, 
never of place, as I am aware. I have plenty of 
Lexicons, but find them all to fail of any “ sort of 
authority ” for this interpretation. 

The rendering of “decessor” I fully accept. It 
|is based on the best authority. Tacitus, in the 
Agricola, vii., uses it exactly in this sense, where 
| he speaks of Agricola ¢ to Roscius 


Ceelius his “ decessor.” 





s “successor 


| Mr. Warrey, I find, is right as to the date. In 


Roman numeration a less number preceding a 
greater is always to be taken as a sign of subtraction, 
é.g. ix. means x —i=9. Hence in this date iix. 
means x — iii = 7, making it 1637. 
Epmcunp Tew, M.A. 

P.S. Lorp Lytretron’s correction (p. 199) of 
an obvious error has precluded any necessity for 
remarking on that point. 


Wetsn LanevacEe (4™ §. xii. 368, 415, 523 ; 
5th §. i. 78.)—M. H. R. has inadvertently con- 
founded two distinct letters on this subject. It 
was I, not Mr. Unnone, who asserted that ystwyll 
should be divided y and stwyll, instead of ys and 
twyll; and the reason I gave was that in words 
which really begin with ys, the consonants ¢, p, t 
are changed into g, b, d. I find, however, that this 
rule is not universal, and, therefore, I retract the 
“all” of my former letter; though I still assert 
that by far the larger number of such words suffer 
the change I have mentioned. That my derivation 
from ¢toile, through the older form estoile, from 
stella, is not “ far-fetched,” appears from the corre- 
sponding instances of yspryd and ysgrythyr, which 
come from spiritus and scriptura respectively ; a 
I will not say that 





| 


| fact which no one disputes. 
| the two last-named words necessarily come through 
| the French esprit and e(s)criture, because the habit 
i 
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of the Celtic peoples, to which I alluded on p. 524 
of the last series, quite accounts for the prefix y; 
but I think that ystwyll comes through the French, 
because its last syllable seems like an attempt to 
represent roughly the sound of ot in estoile, 
whereas, if it were taken directly from the Latin 
stella, it would probably have appeared in the form 
of ystell. It should be noted that there is a real 
Welsh word ystel, meaning “a projecting point.” 
Many Welsh ecclesiastical terms are (as might be 
expected) of Latin origin, as Pasg (Pascha), T'rin- 
dod (Trinitas), Eqglwys (Ecclesia), Cymmun (Com- 
munio), Ffydd (Fides), and several more, of which 
Ysgrythyr and Yspryd have already been cited. 
On the other hand, many are purely Welsh, as 
Enwaediad (Circumcision), Garawys (Lent), Dyr- 
chafael (Ascension), &c.; so that the argument 
from analogy proves nothing either way, and I 
merely put forward my proposed derivation as a 
probable one. If I were to abandon it, I should 
certainly accept Dr. Pughe’s, t. é., from ystgwyll, 
since the laws of Welsh mutation would eliminate 
the g in such a compound ; but I do not quite see 
how to account for the ¢ on this theory, the Welsh 
verb of existence being ys or ydys, not yst. Yet 
even here the cognate forms est and éori might 
tend to show that a ¢ originally formed part of the 
word ; though I do not wish to express any 
opinion on this point. At any rate, there is no 
ducus a non lucendo in Dr. Pughe’s suggestion, 
since he speaks of that which exists in the gloom, 
not that which is the gloom. 

One other query of M. H. R. cannot be allowed 
to pass without notice. He asks “whence is that 
English word twelfth derived ?” and actually pro- 
poses to go to the Welsh language for a solution! 
Can there possibly be any one at this day, taking 
an interest in questions of etymology, who is igno- 
rant of the history of our numerals ?—any one 
who does not know that twelf-th is a regular 
ordinal formation from twelve, and that twelve (said 
to be compounded of two and leave, being two left 
after counting ten) is identically the same in all 
languages of the Teutonic stock, €. J, Gothic twalif, 
English twelf and twelve, Danish tolo, High Ger- 
man zwolf ? The formation of the numerals eleven 
and twelve is really a curiosity of language, eleven 
being (on the same theory) one left, Gothic ainlif, 
Old English endlafon, &c., and presenting a 
marked difference from the method adopted in 
other languages, of adding one and two to ten, as 
in undecim, duodecim: évdexa, dwdexa; un(ar) 


ddeg, deuddeg (Welsh) ; aon-deug, dha-dheug 


(Gaelic). There is surely no lack of books at the 
present day to supply this and plenty of similar 
information. C. 8. JERRAM. 


The following sentences, literally translated from 
the work of a Welsh lexicographer, yield an 
amusing derivation of the word ystwyll :— 





tani 
“And Rhonwan (Rowena), the daughter of Hengist 
brought to drink to him wine in a gold bowl, » 
‘Weas heal hlaford cyning!’ Then Gwrtheym (Vor. 
tigern) asked of his chamberlain, who was his interpreter 
what she was saying, for Gwrtheyrn knew not a Word of 
the Saxon tongue. He answered that this she said, vig 
‘ Be health to my Lord King.’ And this was the beginniny 
of the Gwasdl on the night of the festival of Ystwyll, i.e 
the festival of fraud or deception "— ‘ 
in the original “nos y twyll”! By “ Gwasal” he 
means the name given to the carolling which fr. 
quently occurs in Wales at Christmas-tide, old and 
new, by parties going about from house to hous 
with a horse’s head dressed with ribbons, &e., in 
some places, but with other rites and ceremonies jp 
other localities. R. & M 


In German we find the word zwei, two. There 
was formerly another form of the word used for the 
feminine gender, zo, and from this was formed 
zwolf, the vowel being softened. Thus we have ip 
German and English, zwo, “two” ; zwélf, “ twelve? 
As for the “th,” we find it in all the ording 
numbers but the first three, as fourth, fifth, &e, 

8. P. 


WAYNECLOWTES ; PLOGH CLOwTEs (5" §, i, 167) 
are probably nails with very large heads for mak- 
ing or mending waggons and ploughs. The word 
occurs in the Privy Purse Expenses of Elizabeth of 
York—* Item for v lb. of clowtes vii" ob.,” p. 103 
Any Lincolnshire blacksmith would understand 
J. T. F. if he asked him for some clowt nails. A 
clowt is also an iron plate used to keep an axle- 
tree from wearing away. 

Birne iron: markyng iron.—These seem both 
to mean the same thing, 7.e., a branding iron for 
marking goods or cattle. If there be any difference, 
the Birne iron was the implement that did its 
office by means of heat, and the markyng iron by 
the use of some coloured pigment. 

Flekes pro plaustro.—A fieke, fleak or flake, 
means a hurdle made of rods wattled together— 
see Promptorium Parvulorum, 165. The song of 
John Nobody, a satire on the Reformers written in 
the reign of Edward VI., says of the “Gay 
gallants, that will construe the Gospel,” that it 
would be more meet for them “to milk kye ats 
fleyke” than to discuss divinity. Strype’s Cran- 
mer, ii. 636, E. H. 8. edit. Flekes are constantly 
mentioned in the churchwardens’ accounts of 
Louth. In 1538 there is an entry which leaves no 
doubt as to what they were—“ For fleakes sett 
betwixt. the falow felde & este felde viii.” The 
flekes J. T. F. has come in contact with were pro 
bably intended for attaching to the sides of wag- 
gons, for the purpose of increasing their capacity 
when employed to carry light material. Re 

Gresman.— Grassman is explained in Jamieson’ 
Dictionary of the Scottish Language, to be “the 
tenant of a cottage in the country who has » 
land attached to it.” 
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Allarium.—Can this be a form of aumarium, 
orarmarium, a cupboard? Maset Peacock. 
Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 

Béziove or Bésique (5@ §. i. 167.)—The 
derivation of this word is asked for. I have looked 
into the accounts and rules of the game recently 
published by Goodall and others, but do not find 
any mention of the derivation of the word Bézique. 
According to “ Cavendish,” who is an authority on 
this subject, no one knows the exact origin of the 
game. In an article upon “ Bézique,” in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, January, 
the games “ brusquembille,” “ briscan or brisque,” 
and then said :— 

“Tt seems not unlikely that some genius who knew 
these games conceived the ‘ happy thought’ of shuffling 
two piquet packs together, and playing brisque with 
them. The new game would naturally require some 
modifications, which the aforesaid genius, or his as- 
sociates, would as naturally make ; and hence this game, 
which now only required christening. ‘Give it a name, 
I beg’; and so it was ushered forth to the world as esi, 
bésique, or besique, for no particular reason that we are 
aware of, unless, possibly, that it might bear one more 
point of resemblance to brusquembille. Of that game it 
is written in the Académie des Jeux—‘ No account can be 
given concerning the name of this game, unless we sup- 
ose it to be the fancy of him that invented it, for it 
no sort of relation to the game.’” 

In the “ Table-Talk” of Once a Week, February 
13, 1869, it is stated that a “very complete set of 
instructions and rules for playing the game of 
Bazique was published in Macmillan’s Magazine,” 
Stehe: 1861, and that “the game has been 
brought into fashion by the Duke of Edinburgh, 
under whose patronage Messrs. Goodall & Son pub- 
lish‘ The Royal Game’ of Bazique and the royal edi- 
tion of its rules” (1869). One of the pseudo-blind 
men in Offenbach’s Deux Aveugles, written about 
the year 1854, speaks of the game of “ besigue.” 
In the volume of Once a Week, January to July, 
1869 (edited by E. S. Dallas), there is an article 
“Concerning Bé zique,” at p. 216, concerning which 
he remember having a talk with Mr. Dall: 1S; 
bat I have mislaid that particular number of the 
periodical, and therefore I cannot say if it gives 
the derivation of the word Bé zique. 

Curupert Bepe. 


There can be little doubt about the etymology 
of this word. In Baretti’s Italian Dictionary (I 
have an edition as far back as 1820) “ Bazzica” 
has, amongst other meanings, that of “a game at 
cards.” It seems, therefore, that the above word 
is Italian Frenchified. M. H. R. 


“Biopius” (5 §. i. 167.\—I am unable, for 
the present, to solve any of J. T. F’s difficulties. 
Though, in my work on the new Du ( Yange, I have 
already passed the words panis and pannus, I 
am at a loss to guess what can be the meaning of 
pro pane micando, and pannus vocatus lewan, , &e. 


1870, he spoke of 











F.’s 
observations, and I would be obliged to him if he 
would give me the passages in which the above 


I intend, however, to take a note of J. T. 


and similar difficulties occur. I give my address, 
but I think “ N. & Q.” would be the best place to 
insert them, as they may attract the attention of 
those who could settle at least some of the points. 
J. H. HeEssets. 
Trinity College Library, Dublin. 


Smatu TaBues (5** §. i. 168.)—I have three of 
these, date about the es of the last century :-— 
1. 26 inches high, top 11 inches across, used as a 
stand for a tea-kettle or urn; 2. 21 inches high, 
top 11 inches, used to carry a bed-room night- 
shade; 3. 29 inches high, top 24 inches, used as 
an Ombre or tea-table, called “ drum.” All are with 


tray-tops and rims, and on three claws. E. B. 
“Wr MAY LIVE wiTHouT poETRY,” &c. (5® §S. 
i. 87.)—Vide Lucile, by Owen Meredith, Canto 


a aie. C. FauLKe-WAtTLING. 


Huon Sxeys (5 §. i. 129.)—His first wife, 
Miss Fanny Blood, was my aunt. The name of 
his second wife was Eliza Delane. 

WitiiAm Bioop. 

Liverpool. 

“Ne Svuror,” &e. (58 S. i. 145.)—The Town- 
Clerk of Selkirk tells me that it is upwards of 
120 years ago since shoemaking was the staple 
trade in Selkirk. Honorary Burgesses, upon 
their admission, go through the process of licking 
the “birse” still. Earl Russell and Sir Walter 
Scott did so on their admission, though Sir Walter 
says that when Prince Leopold (King of the 
Belgians) was admitted the ceremony was dispensed 
with. Ricnarp Lees. 


“ Smrpson” (5% §S. i. 165.)}—Dr. Cuarnock is 
no doubt right in deriving Simpson from Senecio ; 
but may I suggest that it has prob ibly come 
through Senecon, the French name for groundsel ? ? 
Many French words lin; ger in the Eastern Counties ; 
e.g., mavis, for thrush. F. H. H. 


Awycestry or Grorce Fox (5 8. i 180,)— 
George Fox does not say in his journal that his 
mother, Mary Lago, was “ descended from the 
Lago family,” nor does he say or imply ‘that this 
family had “ given its quota to the roll of Christian 
martyrs.” He simply states that she was “ of the 
family of the Lagos and the stock of the martyrs.’ 
That these martyrs were not Spanii urds is evident 
from their names, Robert Glover and Joyce Lewis. 
See, for an account of them, the well-known pages 
of another Fox, the m: artyrologist. See also the 
narrative of their lives, by the late Rev. Benjamin 

Richings ; and Indeper nde: ney in W ‘arwickshire, by 
Sibree and Caston, 1855, pp. 235-8. The most 
recent notice of the subject is in the Theological 
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Review, January, 1874, p. 39, note. Mancetter 
Church contains a couple of modern (wooden) 
monuments dedicated to their memory. Respect- 
ing the name Lago, it may be added that it is still 
found in the Midlands. Query, its origin ? 


V.HLLLLC.LYV. 


Lorp’s Prayer, Rorat anp Repvsiican (4 
S. xii. 429.)—At first sight this story looks very 
much like an invention of Berkenhead, or some 
other Cavalier wit, founded, probably, upon the 
change made in the name of the Court of King’s 
Bench and similar obliterations of the royal title. 
Another example of these ben trovato tales is that 
which represents Cromwell as stamping his cannon 
with the pious text “O Lord, open thou our lips, 
and our mouth shall shew forth thy praise.” 

C. E.ttiot Browne. 


“Tue Crown or A Heratp Kine or Arms” 
(5% §S. i. 146.)—It is no doubt wrong to describe 
the “pheon” as “the barbed head of a spear or 
arrow,” seeing that it is that of a dart or javelin. 
I am aware that the heraldic pheon is depicted 
with the inner edges of its fluke serrated, or rather 
engrailed ; but amongst the few real examples of 
this rare weapon which I have seen, such has not 
been the case ; they resembled the broad arrow, 
and I believe the two to be identical. Gwillim 
says of the pheon—“It pierceth speedily, and 
maketh a large wound, by reason of the wide 
spreading barbs thereof.” 

W. J. Bernuarp Smirn. 

Temple. 


“ Att Lomparp Street to A Cuina ORANGE” 
(5% 8. i. 189.)—I take it that the original notion 
is in Shakspeare, where Biron backs Costard with 
“My hat to a halfpenny” (Love's Labour’s Lost, 
Act v. se. 2). W. T. M. 

Shinfield Grove. 

Mortimers, Lokps or Wicmore (5 S. i. 188. 

-For the origin of the Mortimers Mr. Stone is 
referred to Watson’s History of the Earls of Sur rey, 
where it will appear that Ralph de Mortimer, the 
first of them, was brother to my vene rable ancestor, 
William de Warren, first Earl of Surrey, and, 
together with him, “came over with the Con- 
queror.” C. F. 8. Warren, M.A. 


Mr. Srone will find a good article on Wig- 
more Castle, and the family of the Mortimers, 
with three pedigrees of the family from different 
sources, by Sir Samuel Rush Meyrick, K.H., in 
the Analyst for 1836, vol. iv. pp. 3-28; 243-266. 
In a paper in the same work, vol. ii. 73-84, also 
by Sir Samuel R. Meyrick, there is a pedigree of 
the family of Owain Glendwr, but it does not 
answer the questions put by Mr. Srone. 

SAMUEL SHAW. 


Andover. 











es 


Sir Isaac Newron (5 §. i. 166.)—In my 
boyhood, “when George the Third was king” | 
heard a similar story told of Dr. Parr, who ungues- 
tionably was a most inveterate smoker. Only jt 
had nothing to do with his “ladye-love.” It was 
that, sitting next to a young lady, he took up her 
hand and used one finger as a pipe-stopper (let 
us hope before the pipe was lighted), and they 
apologized, saying he had mistaken it for an ivory 
tobacco-stopper. It was intended as a piece of 
gallantry on the part of the learned doctor. 

T. JA 


“ ADDRESS TO THE Stars” (5™ §, i, 167.) 
The author was the Rey. J. Johns, a Unitarian 
Minister at Crediton in Devonshire. It first 
appeared in the Monthly Repository for November, 
1823, and afterwards in the New Monthly Maga. 
zine. It was again republished in a Volume of 
poems, entitled Dews of Castalie, London, 1828, 

J. M. 

Cranwells, Bath. 


OwEN GLENDOWER (5 §. i. 188.)—Will the 
following notes from contemporary documents be 
of any service to Mr. Stone ? 

July 10, 1400.—* On the same day came Owen Glen- 
dordy with a great army to the said town of Cardiff, and 
Thomas, Bishop of Llandaff, consecrated the said church 
of St. Mary, which was polluted. . . by great effusion of 
blood ; and, afterwards, the said Isabel was baptized.”"— 
(Prob. at. Isabella ux. Rici. de Beauchamp, sor. et her, 
Rici. fil. et her. Tho. nuper Dni. Le Despenser, 2 H. 
V. 23.) 

Nov. 8, 1400.—* Lands of Owen de Glyndordy, conceded 
to John, Earl of Somerset, in North and South Wales."— 
(Rot. Pat. 2 H. IV., Part i.) 

1407.—“‘ Expenses incurred for Griffin, son of Owen 
Glendour.” [Evidently a prisoner.]—(Rot. £xit. Pasc., 
8 H. IV.) 

Feb. 22, 1414.— ‘Katherine Mortymer and her 
daughters, in the King’s custody within the city of Lon 
don.” [Is not this Owen’s daughter, the wife of Edmund 
Mortimer !|—(Rot. Exit. Michs., 1 H. V.) 

Dec. 1, 1413.—“ To Will. del Chaumbre, varlet of Tho 
Earl of Arundel, for expenses, etc., of funeral of the wife 
and daughters of Edmund Mortimer, buried in the 
Church of St. Swithin, London, 20s.”—( Jb.) 

April 8, 1421.—“ Pardon of Meredith, son of Owynus 
de Glendordy, ‘ according to the sacred precept that the 
son shall not bear the iniquities of the father.’ "—(Rot. 
Pat. 9 H. V., Part i.) 

Mr. Stone inquires further if there are any 
extant descendants of the Mortimers of Wigmore, 
Earls of March. Far too many to enumerate, the 
heir general being Queen Victoria. But if he 
means to inquire for heirs in the male line only, 
that is an interesting and much harder question. 
I am not able to trace any; but I will not venture 
to say there are none. HERMENTRUDE. 


Pauace or Aucrna (5 §. i. 188.)—See Ariosto, 
Orlando Furioso, cantos vi. and vii. J. N. may 
be interested in comparing this description with 
Tasso’s Garden of Armida, Gerusalemme Liberata, 
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¢, xvi; Spenser’s Island of Phzdria, Faery Queene, 
B.IL c. vi.; and Bower of Bliss, B. Il. c. xii. ; 
and Thomson’s Castle of Indolence, canto i. 
JONATHAN BovucuieEr. 
“THROUGH LIFE’s ROAD,” &e. (5" §. i. 207.)— 
These lines ought to run thus: 
“ Through life’s road, so dim and dirty, 
I have dragged to three and thirty : 
What have these years left to me! 
Nothing, except thirty-three.” 
They are in Byron’s Diary, January 22, 1821 (see 
Moore’s Life, under that date, vol. ii. 414, first 
edition). LYTTELTON. 











[They are at page 87 of Murray’s one-volume edition. ] 


Tue WATERLOO AND PenrinsuLAR MeEpAts (5 
S. i. 47, 98, 136, 217.)—I am at a loss to under- 
stand on what grounds Mr. FLemine disputes my 
statement, that the Waterloo Medal was granted 
to the military only, and asserts that it was granted 
“to combatants and non-combatants alike.” Will 
he name the passage in the General Order which 
he considers conferred it on the Civil Departments 
of the Army ? W. DILKe, 

Chichester. 


Rorat Heaps on Betts (4 §. ix. 76, 250, 
309; xii. 85.)—A friend has introduced me to 
another bell bearing the heads of Ed. I. and 
Eleanor, the stamps of which have evidently 
passed down to a late founder, for the inscription 
is in English, though in modern Gothic caps : 

IN THE NAYME OF IHS ME SPED. 
This bell is at Thurcaston, Leicester ; a stamp of 
the Virgin and child is also on the bell. 

May I be allowed to say that it is very desirable 
bell-hunters should send their finds to 

same periodical, and not scatter them 
first to one and then to another? The 
editor of “ N. & Q.” has ever been a kind patron | 
of bells, and it is not my intention to desert such 
a warm friend. H. T. ELLacompe. 

Clyst St. George. 





that all 
one and the 


broad-cast, 


Burs at Brownuity Inn (4% §. vi. 150.)—At 
the above re ference I wrote thus : 
_ “Here Burns, as is well known, was only too often 
found in the evenings, and here it is also known that he 
allowed his muse a licence which we can believe that he 
regretted at the close of his life. The panes of glass in 
the window contained proofs of mental obliquity, of 
which his best friends were ashamed. These panes, on 
which the poetry had been scribbled, were taken out by | 
the late Sir Charles Granville Stuart-Menteth, Bart., 
of Closeburn; and I have only lately learned the fate 
which has justly overtaken them. The late Sir James 
Stuart-Menteth, of Mansfield in Ayrshire, was a warm 
admirer of the poet, and jealous of everythixg that might 
injure his reputation. Aware that the box in which his 
father had got the panes packed was in his possession, | 
he examined it and destroyed the glass, that at no future 
period it should be possible to give the poetry to the 
world.” | 


No one in your world-known publication has 
ventured to controvert this statement ; but I have 
only now, by the merest accident, discovered that 
Mr. Scott Douglas, editor of Mr. McKie’s edition 
of Burns, has admitted into his work an attack on 
its correctness, written in a style seldom, if ever, 


used by literary men of the present day. I am 
told (vol. ii. p. 340):— 

“That a fiendish squint certainly must have directed 
the pen which could communicate such rotten stuff toa 
respectable public reservoir of intelligence! The only 
man who could have contradicted this story concerning 
the box and glass was Sir James Stuart-Menteth, and he 
died on 27th Feb., 1870. Dead men tell no tales. How 
has this rummager among broken glass reserved his 
communication till the precise time when it might be 
uttered without chance of contradiction !” 

Passing over this strange rhapsody of abuse 
withcut further comment than merely expressing 
my surprise that Mr. Scott Douglas should have 
thought it worthy of being inserted in his work— 
a work which I consider to be a valuable contribu- 
tion tothe illustration of the poems of Burns—I have 
been induced to examine a little more minutely 
the proofs, that are at present within my reach, of 
Burns having desecrated his high poetical talent 
by such ribbald verses as those that he is said to 
have scribbled on the panes of glass in Brownhill 
Inn. I am sorry to say that there can be no doubt 
of the correctness of the statement. No one would 
have rejoiced more than I would have done if it 
could have been shown that it was an unjust libel 
on his character, and I would at once have ex- 
pressed regret at having given credit to it. I have 


| communicated with my old friend and schoolfellow, 


Charles Granville Stuart-Menteth, Esq., as to his 


early recollections respecting these panes, which 


| were retained for many years in Closeburn Hall, 


his father’s residence, and he writes to the follow- 
ing effect :-— 

“Perhaps some forty years or more since, I have 
heard my Father allude generally to the fact that Burns 
had scratched with a flint or diamond some very in- 


| decent verses on one of the windows of Brownhill.” 


absence of Mr. C. G. Stuart- 


The habitual 
Menteth from the district for many years may be 


given as a reason why he does not possess more 


particular information. 
Knowing that the 


late William Coltart was 


| wood-furester and cartwright to Sir Charles, and 


thinking that his son, a most respectable in- 
habitant of Closeburn, and who has never lived 


| out of the parish, might be acquainted with some 


facts respecting the panes, I made inquiry of him. 
He writes to this effect :— 

“The panes of glass were taken out of Brownhill 
window, by the orders of Sir Charles, by my father, who 
employed William Maxwell, his apprentice, and after- 
wards married to my sister, to remove them. All the 
panes were taken out on which there was any writing by 


| a ’ - . 
Burns. This was after the death of Bacon, who occupied 


the house in the time of Burns, and who died in 1824.” 
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Mr. Coltart adds, “ I remember seeing the panes 
often.” He, at the same time, furnishes me with 
a specimen, not of the verses written on the panes, 
but of six lines found scribbled, in the hand- 
writing of Burns, on the door of an outhouse 
belonging to the inn. They are epigrammatic, 
but too coarse for your pages. I am, therefore, 
satisfied that these panes did exist, and were so 
used by Burns. How they were destroyed by Sir 
James, who was thus only carrying out more com- 
pletely his father’s intentions, I have already stated 
on the authority of Sir James himself. 

When Mr. McKie paid me a visit, a few months 
ago, I was not then aware, nor, indeed, was I 
aware till within the last ten days, that either he 
or Mr. Scott Douglas had any misgivings on the 
subject. I should otherwise have had some con- 
versation with him in regard to it. I sent a young 
friend to show him the spots immortalized by 
Burns in Closeburn ; and, among other places, he 
would visit Brownhill. The present occupants 
have only recently entered the farm (it is no longer 
an inn), so that I know not what information they 
were able to furnish him, but he has now an 
opportunity of telling us what he learned with 
respect to these panes. C. T. Ramace. 


Sr Davin Lynpsay (5™ §. i. 108, 136.)—It 
would appear that some critics (including the late 
Sir W. Scott and W. A. C., Glasgow) have not 
been dealing fairly with the late Mr. George 
Chalmers, who ought ever to be respectfully 
remembered, in assuming that he interpreted the 
line referred to in the “ Complaynt ” as they allege 
he did. He, however, did not mean, or, at least, 
there is not the least evidence that he meant, that 
it was the king-child (James V.) who played “ pa, 
da, lyn” upon the lute. Let it be supposed only 
thai his interpretation was “ play, David Inndsay, 
upon the lute,” what is wrong in sense in this, or 
even in the punctuation adopted in his edition 
(a semicolon after lute, at the end of the line), 
which, by Scott, was challenged (note 2, Y., to 
Marmion)! If the King requested David Lyndsay 
to play, that must have had reference to some 
musical instrument on which he was wont to hear 
Lyndsay perform. That would seem to have been 
a lute; consequently, in the King saying, “ play, 
David Lyndsay,” he, at least, meant a lute, if he 
did not also lisp the name. 

But while Scott’s interpretation of “ pa, da, lyn” 
=“whare’s David Lyndsay,” has been generally 
rejected, the other of “ play, David Lyndsay” has 
not been uniformly received as correct : for in a 
late edition of Lyndsay’s Works (2 vols., sm. 8vo., 


Edinburgh, reads “ Pa” as Papa (vol. i., notes, 
p. 358); and by inserting a comma after “lyn,” 
and no point after “lute,” at the end of the line, 
he denotes his idea that the sense and sentence 





were complete with “lyn.” In my view, th 
difference in meaning will not be material whether 
the sense be held as complete with “lyn,” or with 
“ l ”» 

ute. 


Birps or Inu Omen (4™ §. xii. 327, 394- 5 
S. i. 138.)—The crow, or raven, has always, jp 
Scotland, been considered a bird of ill omen :— 

“ Yestre’en I was working my stocking, 
And you wi’ your sheep on the hill, 
A filthy black corby sat croaking— 
I’m sure it foreboded some ill.” 
Ballad, circa 1804-5. 

In Scotland this was wont to be called “the 
Crooping Corbie.” The following is told of Dayid 
Ferguson, one of the early reformers, and minister 
at Dunfermline :— 

“ At St. Andrews he met, along with other ministers 
of the Church, in order to protest against the installation 
of Patrick Adamson as bishop of that See. On that 
occasion @ person came in and reported that there wasa 
corbie croopin’ on the kirk! ‘That’s a bad omen,’ said 
Ferguson, ‘for inauguration is from avium garritu ; the 
raven is omnimodo, a black bird, and therefore ominous; 
and if we read rightly what it speaks, it will be found to 
be Corrupt! Corrupt! ! Corrupt! !!’”—See Sketches of 
Scotch Church History, M‘Crie, vol. i. 118. 

Ferguson was a man of infinite humour; Adan- 
son was a coward, as his recantation of Episcopacy 
showed. JAMES Hose. 

Stirling. 





RicHarp West, Cuancetior or IREvayp (4% 
xii. 14, 94.)—In addition to the fact 
that Richard West was member for Bodmin in 
1722, it may be of interest to state that in the 
previous Parliament he represented Grampound. 
In the Parliamentary Register (Lond., 12mo, 
1741) the members for Grampound elected in 1714 
are said to have been the Hon. John West and Sir 
Richard Cook, Knt.; that the latter member died, 
and was replaced by Richard West, so that in 
1721 the two members were John West and 
Richard West. This John West appears to have 
been Colonel West, the first Earl De la War, 
na. 1691; and in the absence of any distinct 
evidence as to the Chancellor's family, the fact 
that Richard West first entered Parliament as the 
colleague of the Hon. John West is suggestive of 
some family connexion. It is probable that the 
same influence which secured the return of John 
West was exerted in favour of Richard. 
Epwarp Sor. 


S. xi. 462; 





“So scentTep THE Grim Feature” (4% 5. xi. 
passim; 5 §. i, 52.)—Read “ faitour,” and the 
poet’s meaning is obvious. Death, the Gnm 


_ : . : | Gentleman, is a malefactor or mal-faiteur, scenting 
1871, Paterson), the editor, Dr. David Laing, of | . 


his victim from afar. T. B. WitmsHurst. 


“Tue Way Our” (5% §. i. 26, 76.)—The legend 
I have often heard, connecting the Spaskoi Vorots 
at Moscow with Napoleon’s occupation is, thai the 
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fre, which then raged in the city, approached the 

walls of the Kremlin at this point, but was so 
efectually repulsed by the miraculous image that 
they were totally uninjured, and never again as- 
siled by the fire. Thus the image and the gate 
soquired at that time a fresh claim to the venera- 
tion of all patriotic Russians. B. 

Women 1x Cuurcn (4% 
99, 179. —Under the head 
Pews” I came across the following quotation from 
Piers Ploughman, which indicate a 
separation of sexes : 

“ Among wyves and wodewes ich am ywoned sute 

Yharroked in puws. The person hit knoweth.” 

Ihave forgotten the source. 


S. xi. passim; xii. 38, 


sees to 


LAURENCE GoMME. 


BistiogRaPuy or Uroptas (4 §. xi. 519; xii. 
2 22, 41, 55, 62, 91, 153, 199, 293 ; 5 S. i. 78. 
—I do not see among the works of fictional voyage s 
named by your correspondents— 

“An Account of an Expedition to the Interior of New 
Holland. E dited by Lady Mary Fox. London: Richard 
Bentley. 1837. 

This book is very entertainingly written, and in 
style and matter above the average of such compo- 
sitions. I can find no notice of it in either Brunet 
or Lowndes. Marcus CLARKE. 

The Public Library, Melbourne. 


“Like” as A Consunction (5 §. i. 67, 116, 
157, 176.)—It will be found on reference to my 
former remarks that, except in such faulty ex- 
pressions as “like he did,” 1 quite agree with Mr. 
Tew in considering “like” to be an adjective, and 
that of its use as a conjunction I have spoken as 
being apparent only. I may add that, in such 
pisses as “an eye like Mars,” the principle which 
asserted, that a comparison is made of a part 
with the whole, is confirmed by the following from 
aoe which I have just come across :— 


vs Svy} yevyys 6 KkiaGos avd TIS reg - 
Ach. 789. 
4 W. Bz ¢ : 
Kine or Arms v. Kine at Arms (5 §. i. 50, 
135.)—Surely, in heir to this, one form of expres- 
sion is quite as correct as the other. The latter 
seems to be far more general, and is used by Sir 
Walter Scott in Marmion -— ; 
“ Still is thy name in high account, 
And still thy verse has charms, 
Sir David Lindesay of the Mount, 
~ Lord Lion King-at-Arms !” 
Canto iv. 
Joun PickForD, 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 
Iam pretty confident I have seen, on the title- 
page of a very early edition of one of his works, 
“by Sir David Lindsay, Lord Lyon King at 


stanza 7. 


M.A, 


Arms.” ELucee. 
Craven. 


“ Earliest Mention of 








5th 
S. i. 69, 196.)—Although H. T. does not supply 


Dr. Isaac Barrow, Master or TRINITY 


the information asked for, viz., the pedigree of 
Dr. Barrow’s connexions from 1650 to 1750, yet 
his answer is useful. I should be much obliged if 
he could favour me with the dates of any registers, 
or of any circumstance whatever belonging to any 
branch of the family, and should be thankful to 
take care of and return any papers addressed to 
me The editorial note is quite correct. The 
Bishop of St. Asaph was uncle to the Master of 
Trinity, and belonged to a very old Suffolk family. 
The Barrows of Chester have not, I believe, been 
connected with the Suffolk branch for very many 
generations. I should be glad to find they have 
been connected, or that H. can discover the 


name of Isaac previous to Dr. Barrow’s time. The 
pedigrees of the Chester, Suffolk, Gloster, and 
Kent branches have been carefully preserved. 

G. F. B. 


Rev. E. Gee (4S. xii. 439, 501; 5" S. i. 16, 
138.) —Of the work published with an Introduction 
o some Animadversions by Edward Gee, Lond., 
1690, the original title is as follows :— 

‘* A Memorial of the Reformation of England; con- 
taining certain Notes & Advertisements which seem 
might be proposed in the first Parliament & National 
Council of our Country after God, of his mercy, shall 
restore it to the Catholick Faith, for the better Estab- 
lishment & Preservation of the said Religion. Gathered 
& set down by R.[obert] P.{arsons]} 1506.” “A book 
which never saw the light till of late years; it had slept 
in Flanders from 1588, being first adapted (as ‘tis sup- 
posed) for that Invasion,” &c. (Dodd, The Secret Policy 
of the English Society of Jesus.) 

This is appended to ‘his History of the English 

PI d. } J 
College at Douay, 1713. 
BIBLIOTHECAR. CHETHAM. 


“Let HIM NEVER,” &c. (5 §. i, 207.)— 


“ Life’s night begins; let him never come back tous!” 
Browning, The Lost Leader. 
M. L. 

Centaury (4" §, xii. — 520; 5% §, i. 54.)— 
I am much obliged to Mr. Nasu for his kind re- 
searches on this subject. The plant, however, to 
which I alluded, belonged certainly not to the 
Gentianace, but to the Composite, and it was a 
freshly gathered specimen which the botanist of 
whom I wrote (the well-known and highly r specte d 
Dr. P—— of Beyrout) held in his hand when he 
made the observation quoted before. 

Since my previous letter, I have been abl 
pletely to identify the species, from a plate in 
Pratt’s Flowering P lants of Great Britain, repre- 
senting the star thistle, Centaurea calcitra pa, with 
its formidable spined involucre, of which the writer 
says :— 

“It is very unlike any other of our wild flowers in the 
spreading long thorns of its flower-cup, which are at 


> com- 
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first green, but which become afterwards very hard and 
woody, and as strong and sharp as the thorns on a May- 
bush, and large enough to attract the attention of the 
most casual observer. This appendage to the scales of 
the involucre procured for the plant its specific name, 
for it much resembles the implement used in ancient 
warfare, and called Caltrop, which was an iron ball* 
set with iron spikes, and which, being thrown beneath 
the feet of horses, cruelly wounded these animals as they 
pressed onwards.” 

I have several dried specimens of the Syrian 
species, which I brought home, and which, in 
general appearance, correspond entirely with the 
above description. May I be allowed to suggest 
a possible reference to this plant in the 9th chapter 
of Acts, concluding part of verse 5? It is not 
longsince I heard an eloquent preacher, speaking of 
the conversion of St. Paul, say words to this effect, 
that Paul, (hitherto the triumphant and iron- 
handed persecutor) now lay “kicking against the 
pricks,” that is, the rough and thorny vegetation 
of the ground whereon he grovelled. 

It was as I “journeyed near Damascus” that I 
especially noticed the profuse growth of what I 
now know to have been the Centaurea calcitrapa, 
just showing for bloom, with its long spines (then 
early in May) of yet tender growth, though by the 
end of the month they had acquired sufficient 
hardness and sharpness to necessitate a thick leather 
glove on the hand of the collector. C. L. 


The following receipts from Thomas Lupton’s A 
Thousand Notable Th ings, 1627, speak of the 
medicinal properties of this herb: 

“Drink the juice of Centory, once every morning, 
foure days together, and it will make thee to sing cleare 
and speake with a good voice. It clenseth the brest 
marveilously. Often proved.” 
cannot eate: Take an hearbe called Centory, and seethe 
it well in stale Ale, and when it is well sodden, then 
stampe it, after that seethe it againe in the same Ale, 





For all the evils of the stomach and for them that | - 
, as well described “ complete 


let there be two handfuls of Centory, to three quartes of | 


Ale, and let them seethe as it before said, to pintes, 
then put thereto one pinte of pure Honny, and boyle them 
together, and keepe it in some cleane vessell, and give 
to the party grieved, three sponefuls thereof fasting 
every day, till hee bee whole and well ; for it drives away 
all the fleame and corruption from the stomach, and 
makes him have a great desire to his meate within foure 
or five dayes. Often proved.” 

Theophrastus, in his History of Plants, as ren- 
dered into Latin by Gaza, 1552, when speaking of 
the fertility of certain herbs according to their 
situation, says : 

“ Quemadmodum Centaurium in Elio agro foecundum, 
quod montuosis editur ; infeecundum, quod planis flosculo 
tantum gaudens; quod concanis, ne floret quidem, nisi 
improbe.’ 

J. Cuartes Cox. 

Hazelwood, Belper. 


CHARLES OwEN or WARRINGTON 
492; 5% §. i. 90, 157. 


* 


(1% §. viii. 
From a paragraph in 


Still, I believe, used by Indian tribes in warfare. 





“ Lancashire: its Puritanism and Nonconformi 
by Robert Halley, D.D., vol. ii. pp. 321-2, 80, 
Lond., 1869,” I find that Dr. Charles Owens 
funeral sermon was preached at Warrington, 
Feb. 23, 1745-6, by the Rev. J. Owen of Rod, 
dale (his nephew ?), entitled “The Christian, 
Conflict and Crown.” It was advertised in th 
Ge ntle man’s Magazine for June, 1746. 

W. H. Autyvrr, 

Bodleian Library, Oxford. 


Ixnocents’ Day : Murrcep Prats (5% §, j,¢ 
44, 158.)—-A muffled peal is always rung oy 
the bells on this day at Dursley, Gloucestershire, 

Fama, 


58, 


Oxford. 


Also on the bells of Magdalen College, Oxford, 
J. B. B. 

Oxford. 

At Bourton-on-the-Water I learned, the othe 
day, that it had been always the custom to ring a 
mufiled peal on the morning of Holy Innocents 
at 6 a.m. until last year, when it was suspended, 
owing to the death of the late rector. 

Davin Royce. 





Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


Philips's Handy General Atlas of the World. A Com 
prehensive Series of Maps illustrating Modern, Hie 
torical, and Physical Geography. With a Complete 
Consulting Index. By John Bartholomew, F.R.GS8. 
(Philip & Son.) 

Tuts Atlas is well described as “ handy,” though it is of 

folio size. It contains thirty-nine well-executed, clear, 

and legible maps; and the copious consulting Index is 

” as the Atlas is “ handy.” 

It extends to over eighty folio pages of four columns 

each, containing thousands of names and places, and 

references to find their exact position in the map t 

which they belong. Mr. Bartholomew has furnished an 

Atlas to suit everybody’s geographical wants. It is 

worthy of any library ; in its way, nothing could surpas 

it asa gift-book ; and it should take a first place among the 
more valuable prizes accorded to the most deserving 
students in educational establishments. If the old Duke 
of Newcastle had possessed such an Atlas, that eminent 
statesman would not have followed up his expression 
of joy at the fall of Annapolis by asking in what partof 


| the world Annapolis was situated. 


‘ 


The Book of Jonah. By the Rev. Alexander Mitchel, 

M.A. (Bagster & Sons.) ; 
Mr. MircuE xt not only succeeds in the object for whieh 
he writes, but actually supplies a want. His book intre 
duces a Hebrew student at once to the pronunciatio, 
parsing, punctuation, and translation of that language. 
Hebrew is learnt to a great extent by many persons only 
from self-helps. To such persons this book will bes 
great assistance. The beginner while interested by the 
pathos, poetry, and simplicity of The Book of Jonah, will 
be pleasantly initiated into the mysteries of Hebrew 
accentuation and grammar. Senior scholars, too, may 


. . . . 2 
refer with profit for notes on ancient cantillation am 
interpunction. 
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Calendar of the Carew Manuscripts, preserved in the 
Archiepiscopal Library at Lambeth. Edited by J. 8. 
Brewer, M.A., and Wm. Bullen, Esq. (Longmans.) 

Tas documents in this Calendar refer to the years 

1903-1624. They are prefaced by one of Mr. Brewer's 

excellent historical chapters by way of Introduction. 

From among the many hundreds of papers.which throw 

light on the past history of Ireland, we select a passage 

from some notes made by Sir John Davis, on the ex- 
pediency of holding parliaments in Ireland. “To what 
end should we call a parliament, if we may not pass 
such good laws as may be propounded for the reformation 
and settling of this commonweal, for it is to be doubted 
that the Irish, and such as are descended of English race, 
of whom both the Houses of Parliament consist, being, 
for the most part, Popish recusants, will distaste and 
reject such Bills as shall be transmitted out of England 
to be propounded here in Ireland, although they be for 
the benefit of the Crown and Kingdom, which was ob- 
served in the last Parliament, when the Lower House 

did obstinately refuse to pass divers good Bills containing 

matters of civil government, only out of a froward and 

perverse affection to the State.’ 

Lerice from a Country Lane. By John L. Owen. Second 
Edition. (London, Simpkin & Co.; Manchester, John 
Heywood.) 

Tats book is a Miscellany of Verse. The author has 

written a great many lyrics of varied metre, subject, and 

merit, In parts he soars high with impunity, but in 
other places his descent is too sudden. To use his own 
words, he writes ‘“‘as one who deals in trifles and 
sublimes.” Mr. Owen is strongest, perhaps, in his long 
metres. Where his language is simple, there his subjects 
are most telling. ‘The book contains some pretty spring 
pastorals, summer lays, autumn lyrics, and winter idyls 

Mr. Owen modestly declines the title of “ Poems” to his 

book ; he is none the less poetical. 








The Tichborne Cas compared with Previous I postures of 
the same kind. By Joseph Brown, Esq., Q.C. (Butter- 
worths.) 





Fxom the Messrs. Butterworth’s time-honoured firm we | 


are accustomed to receive learned and useful books, but 
seldom one so amusing as this pamphlet. Mr. Brown’s 
work is also useful, for it contains a rapid résum¢ of 
cases which bear a close resemblance to the great case 
just fittingly concluded. In some, history does really 
seem to repeat itself. Most striking, too, is the fact 
which impresses itself forcibly on the mind, namely, 
that in addition to the innocent dupes, whose readiness 
to be deluded is really a support to imposture, the 
majority of the cases here chronicled would have burst 
atonce but for the unscrupulous and persistent rascalry 
by which that majority of cases was upheld. 

The A fiin ty between the Hebrew Language and the Celtic 
By Thomas Stratton, M.D., Edin., R.N. Third Edi 
tion. (Edinburgh, Maclachlan & Stewart. ) 

To his humerous essays and papers already published 

Dr. Stratton has added a most interesting «: mparison 

between the Hebrew and the Gaelic languages. In his 

vocal ulary are to be found words here and there the 
affinity of which is rather strained and laid open to 
criticism, but the leading argument is well maintained 
throughout. The concluding brief but excellent article 
on the etymological and historical sources of the Gaelic 
and Hebrew tongues would bear expansion by the same 
author. _ The etymologist will not find the omission of 
the Gaelic prefix detract from a similarity in Gaelic and 

Hebraic words, and he would like to find answered more 

definitely the question “ Are Hebrew and Celtic of equal 

ntiquity!” Much of modern historical research is 





tending towards a satisfactory solution. Dr. Stratton’s 
‘ 





work confirms the theory of the almost universal exis- 
tence of a Hebrew foundation to modern European 
language, owing to the westward migration of scattered 
Hebrews. The doctor has been writing on various sub- 


jects for some years, and we hope he has not yet laid 


aside his Hebraic or Gaelic pen. 


The Junior Local Student's Guide to Latin Prose. By 
R. M. Millington, M.A. Second Edition. (Ralfe 


Brothers.) 

Tus most useful little book has deservedly reached its 
second edition. Students are provided with pieces, set 
by the University delegates and syndicate for the local 
examinations, to be rendered into Latin prose. The 
copious notes and critical questions will be found a great 
assistance to private reading, while tutors can model 
some of their teaching on the exercises respecting the 
interrogative particles, the sequence of tenses, and the 
uses of the relative, negative, and prohibitive particles. 
The book is written for junior local students, but Uni- 
versity little-go men may study it with profit. 


ANAGRAMS arising out of the Tichborne case are flying 
about in all directions. Meanwhile, Mr. George Potte 
about In a irections. Meanwhile, Mr. Georg tter 
sends us one which springs from another source: ‘‘ David 


Livingstone "—D. Go and visit Nile—The Bath 


Gazette has collected above a score arising out of the 
words “‘Sir Roger Charles Doughty Tichborne, Baronet.” 
But these are not true anagrams, letter answering to letter, 






gt 
but merely sentences leaving letterstospare. “ Cl: 
terature ” is abounding, like the anagrams. ni 
ry R. Townshend Mayer, entitled “A 
rgotten Claimant,” being the curious story of Tom 
-rovis, the claimant of the Ashton Court estates, a 
vy himself when in Gloucester Gaol, and the truth as 
elicited at the trial, will appear in the April number of 
the St. James’s Magazine. 
auTion To Tourtsts.—The following comes from an 
espondent :—“ I strongly advise my countrymen 





l 
I 





to reside in Lausanne, unless they are prepared to 
ubmit to police requ i 


ements and official impertinence. 
The Swiss were highly jubilant when they obtained 
freedom from passports in France; but since then the 
Lausanne police have been more exacting than ever, and 
been serving notices on tourists and English 
nts to show their passports or pay a fine of six 
francs! This is gratitude with a vengeance! We may 
well say ‘ point d’argent point de Suisse.’— 8. J. 
Bex, Canton de Vaud.” 

Tue Memoirs of the Duc de Saint-Simon will probably 
receive 2 remarkable supplementary addition. In the 
archives of the Minister of Foreign Affairs (Paris) there 
exist numerous unpublished letters of the Duke, papers 
on the embassy to Spain in 1721, historical fragments, 

éme up for the Dauphin, the Duke of 
Orleans, and for the King himself. When these may be 
given to the public, we cannot say. Meanwhile M. 
Armand Baschet has recently given a copious and 
eluborate account of them in a volume of nearly 600 





i 





have 
resid 











‘es drawn 


pages. 
CampanxoLtocy.—Mr. T. Archer Turner writes, with 
reference to the Union of Benefices Bill :—“ Will some 


enthusiastic bell-hunter, who has the necessary time at 
his command, preserve to posterity the inscriptions, 
stamps, &c. (taking careful rubbings and casts in plaster 
of Paris of all mediavals and such Jater stamps as may 
be of interest), on the bells belonging to those fourteen 
churches in the City of London, and now ennounced as 
doomed to destruction—to ‘ deconsecration '—under the 
above act?” 

Mr. Apnitt, Shrewsbury, is reprinting the curious 
old MS. of Gough. The edition previously printed by 
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Sir T. Phillipp is very incorrect; in one place no less 
than twelve pages being away. It is one of the most 
amusing pieces of county history, and is being copied 
letter by letter from the original. 

MoncumeEstTAL Brassrs.—I shall be obliged if any of 
your readers would send me, to the address given below, 
any information they may possess respecting any monu- 
mental brasses that they may be acquainted with. 

Hos, A. OSBORNE. 


Goods Station, Hull. 


We have to acknowledge the receipt of 25/., the 
generous contribution to the ‘‘ Mrs. Moxon Fund ” from 
the Hon. R. M. 


AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 

Particulars of Price, &c., of the following books to be sent direct to 
the persons by whom they are required, whose names and addresses are 
given for that purpose >- 

Lixpiey'’s Genera anp Species or Oncnipacerovs Pr 

Wanted by F. W. Burbidge, 37, Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 


BOOKS 


ANTS, 


Ewoursn axnp Eaxty Maxvscairts. 

Scaar-Books of Prints and Etchings. 

r Yor Service- Books. 

Wanted by Rev. J. C. Jackson, 13 omer Terrace, Amhurst Road, 
Hac kney, 


Sarum ¢ 


Exoraven Portrarts of Kynaston, Edward, Player; Cazzoni, Signora, 
Singer; Pilkington, Letitia; Carter, Mrs. Elizabeth; Baillie, 
Johanna. 

Wanted by Charles Wylie, Eeq., 3, Earl's Terrace, Kensington, W. 


Aotices to Cureetpenteents. 


A Snerrierp Expresston (5 8. i. 205.)—We have to 
thank numerous correspondents who point out J. B. D.’s 
mistake. In Yorkshire, Lancashire, north Lincolnshire, 
and adjacent counties, the shortest way is called “ the 
gainest way.” “Gain,” adds one of J.B. D.'s correctors, 
**is the old English for ready or easy. This instance of it 
is taken from the Encyclopedia Metropolitana, s. v.:— 

‘ They passed thorow Pole and Chawmpayn 
Even speryng ther gatys gane 
Unto the cyte of Rome.’ 
“* Le Bone Florence of Rome (in Ritson), v. 149.” 

C. W. 8. writes, with reference to Charles Auchester 
(5 8. i. 208), that “the novel so called is by Elizabeth 
Sara Sheppard, of whom some particulars may be found 
in Allibone’s Dictionary.of Authors. Mendelssohn is 
there stated to be the prototype of Seraphael in the 
above novel.” 

Ax Earvyest Inqurrer.—No one has ever discovered 
whence “ Lost to sight,” &c., is derived. Cicero, On 
Friendship, c.7, has something like it. The proverb 
“Out of sight out of mind” has also its equivalent in 
** Absens hzeres non erit.” 

C. Druirr.—The Salisbury Mathematical Tracts are 
in the British Museum, “englished from the originall 
Latine and Italian, by T. 8.,” London, 1661. 

J. H. B. asks who was St. Godwald, to whom the 
church at Finstall, Bromsgrove, is dedicated. Butler 
makes no mention of the saint. 

E. C. G.—See Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire, vol, iv. p. 188 (John Murray), for an account of 
the Seven Sleepers of Ephesus. 

Dn. Ramace has our best thanks for the photograph 
of the Burns MS., kindly sent to the editor of “ N. & Q.” 

V. pe S. Fowxe (Oxford).—See Wedgwood's Dictionary 
of English Etymology for a full account of “ bigot.” 





H. W. A.—“ Thomas Churchyard.” See “ij 
3" 8. i. 362, 402; vi. 26; ix. 390; x. 308; xi, 

W. G. T. should see Brown Willis’s Mitred 4 
information about the Abbots of Glastonbury. 

W. B. (Edinburgh) will find what he seeks ® 
Publishers’ Circular and the Bookseller. 

Mx. F. Roxe’s envelope did not contain the ¢ 
cation to which his note referred. 

G. R. Jessr.—The paper obligingly offered 
very welcome. 

F. 8S. (Marlborough).—The actor referred 
Edmund Kean. 

H. I. J.—The Manx historian is most unqu 
wrong. 


W. F. 8. (Edinburgh).—Your letter was fo: 


NOTICE. 
Editorial Communications should be addressedty 
’—Advertisements and Business Letters te 
"—at the Office, 20, Wellington Street, § 
7.C. 


Editor ’ 
Publisher 
London, 

We beg leave to state that we decline to returg 
munications which, for any reason, we do not printg 
to this rule we can make no exception. 

To all communications should be affixed then 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publicat 
as a guarantee of good faith. 


ON MARCH 28rn WILL BE 
No. 3 of 


THE NEW QUARTERLY MAGAZIN 


Price 2s. 6d. ; free by post, 2a. 10d. 
A SOCIAL AND LITERARY PERIODICAL 
Each number contains two complete stories of considerable 
by writers of eminence, and the Magazine is open to Papers of 
and general interest, to authentic travels, &c 
The New Quarterly Magazine contains more printed 
any Magazine published in Great Britain. 
Contents of No. 3. 
TRAVELS in PORTUGAL (continued). By John Latouche. 
WILLIAM BLAKE: Poet, Artist, and Mystic. By the Bdite, 5 
BARBIE VAUGHAN. A Novel By Mrs. E. Lysaght, A 
* Nearer and Dearer,” “ Building upon Sand,” 
ANIMALS in FABLE and ART. By Frances beats Cobbe. 
DRUMMOND of HAWTHORNDEN. By George Barnet $ 
WINE and WINE MERCHANTS. By Matthew Freke Tornen > 
BEECHWOOD REVEL. A Tale. By John Dangerfield, Ai 
“ Grace Tolmar.” 
London : [W ABD, LOCK 


PUBLISHED, 


< & TYLER, Paternoster Row. 


TOTICE of REMOVAL. —H. J. CAVE & 80 
A Railway Basket-Makers by Special Appointment to 
the Princess of Wales, Manufacturers of Portmantes 
Bags, English and Foreign Basket-Work, &c., have REMOVE 
much larger premises, 40, WIGMORE STREET (between W 
Street and Wimpole Street). 

N.B.—New Illustrated Catalogues for 1874, free by post fer 
Stamps. 


GRATEFUL—COMPFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA 
BREAKFAST. 

Sold by Grocers, in Packets only, labelled 
JAMES EPPS & CO., 
HOM@OPATHIC CHEMISTS, 

170, PICCADILLY, and 48, THREADNEEDLE STREET. 
{ ENTLEMEN’S PORPOISE HIDE BOOTS 
Shooting Substance, 39¢.—very soft and very durable. 

THOMAS D, MARSHALL, 192, Oxford Street, W. 
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